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92.00 per annum, in advance: $2..@ if not 

advance. Postage free. Single copies S cents. 

afi persons sending contrinations to TRE 
for use in its columns must sign their name, 
necessarily for publication, but as @ guarantee 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended fee Pees 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, axd 
upon but one side. — 


Correspondence from practical formers, giving the 


results of their — is 
should be piqued with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 
E PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
be, Its circulation is iarge and among the mosé 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mai matter. 
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The Anti-Auto Movement. 





“wha to be desired. So likewise by the helpe 
Beere. 

crease; of a thousand, fifteene hundred and 
sortes, of which two are ripe in eleun or 
twelue weeks at the most; sometimes in 


ten after they are set, and: are then. in 
height of stalke about six or seuen foote. 


about ten foote high; of the stalkes some 
beare foure heads, some three, some one 
and two; euery head containing fiue, sixe 
or seuen hundred graines within a fewe 
more or less. Of these graines besides 
bread the inhabitants make victuall eytheer 
by parching them or seething them whole 
votill they be broken, or boyling the floure 
with watter intoapappe.” - 

The planting of corn: 

** Then their setting or sowing is after 
thismanner. First for their corne, begin- 
ning:in one corner of the plot, with a pecker 
they makea hole, wherein they put four 
grains with what care they touch not one 
another (about an inch asunder), and couer 
them with the mouldeagain,and so through- 


The automobile came upon us something | out the whole plot, making such holes and 
like a pest, the germs of which are dis-| vaing them after such manner; but with 
persed no one knows how or why. it was| this regard that they bee made in rankes, 
here in great numbers before the people rec- | euery ranke differing from other half a 


ognized what a menace it is to the lives and 
property of people. The end is not yet. 
People are awakening to the danger. As 
before the eruption of a volcano certain deep 


fadome or a yarde, and the holes also in 
euery ranke as much. By this meanes there 
is a yarde spare ground between euery hole ; 
where according to discretion here and 


seated rumblings are heard, so the public | there, they set as many Beanes and Peaze, 


voice is rising to make itself most power- 
fully heard in the not distant future. 


in diuers places also.’’ 
The disposition to boom a new country 


The more automobilists antagonize this | was evidently as strong then as now, as the 


public feeling the worse it will be for them 
in theend. The disgraceful way in which 
some of them deport themselves is making 
people angry, The automobile is looked 
upon not only as a public nuisance but as a 
public curse. It has not a friend or ad- 
mirer except among those who use them, 
and many of them have adapted the ma- 
chines of necessity because they were afraid 
of them, and have given up their horses. 
The dislike is growing instead of lessening. 
The automobile receives more curses than 
blessings, if the truth were known. 

The wish of the State is the protection of 
the lives and property of the citizens. It is 
the duty of the State to guarantes to every 
user of highways, unless special ones are 
set off or built for autos, his life, limbs and 
property shall be as safeas before the advent 


— omobi'a8 iM yy ab. We: one, a Ty 
— Proce snadia- Wea very enantio 


law holding loose authorities up to doing 
their duty in regard to automobiles on the 
roads, according to the law on penalty of 
imprisonment of the authorities. The 
practice of fining automobilists should be 
abolished. What they need is severe medi- 
cine. The only cure for the auto-maniac is 
to take away his rights and license tor the 
first offence and the machine for the second. 
This is the ease wherejusticedoes not want 
to be tempered by mercy. When that is 
done justice ceases. 

I am about undertaking the task of organ- 
izing Safe Road Societies in each town to 
culminate in a State Life Road Association 
made up of delegates from the societies 
towards electing pledge representatives 
next fall, drafting a bill and working for 
itto regulate autos, but am only planning 
now, awaiting action of present Legisla- 
ture, 

To Horse Owners and Users uf Horses: 
Will you kindly cut out the following peti- 
tion and get as many signatures as you can, 
aiso make some copies and send them to 
others before Feb. 15, and mail them to Dr. 
Frank S. Billings,Sharon, Mass.? Both men 
and women should be asked to sign. 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, assembled in the General Court, sit- 
ting at Boston, 

Greeting : 

We, citizens of Massachusetts, having suf- 
fered intolerable and dangerous menace to 
our lives, limbs and property through the 
manner in which automobiles are driven 
and used on the highways of the State, do 
most urgently request your honorable lead- 
ers to take such measures as shall make 
said highways as safe for the use of those 
driving horses and pedestrians as they were 
before the advent of the automobile. This 
we think is our right as citizens of the State 
under its constitution. 

: F. S. BILLINGS, M. D. 

Massachusetts. 
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The First Corn Article. 


The first settlement of Englishmen in 
North America was made on the coast of 
what is now the State of Virginia, in 1585, 
thus preceding the Pilgrim fathers by 
thirty-five years. Among those pioneer 
colonists was one Thomas Hariot, who 
wrote a detailed account of the natural re- 
sources and soil products of that locality. 
His account was published in book form in 
London In 1588, and two years later an edi- 
tion was published in Frankfort, illus- 
trated by De Bry, on eminent wood en- 
graver of his time. From a copy of this last 
edition the following is taken. It should be 
found interesting as the first article ever 
written on Indian corn in North America, 
and also as a specimen of English *‘as she 
was writ”? over three centuries ago: 

** Pagatour, a kinde of graine so called by 
the inhabitants; the same in the West 
Indies is called Mayse. Englishmen call it 
Guinney wheate or Tuarkie wheate, accord- 
ing to the names of the countreys from 
whence the hke hath beene brought. The 
gtaine is about the bignesse of our ordi- 
nary English peaze, and not much different 
in forme and shape, but of diuers colors; 
some white, some red, some yellow, and 
some blew. All of them yeelde a very 
white sweete flowre; being used acco: 
to his kind it maketh a very res 





| more charlock should go to geed upon oar 


following testifies : 

** The ground -being thus set according to 
the rate by usexperimented, an English Acre 
conteining fourtie pearches in length and 
foure in breadtb, doth there yeeld in croppe 
of corn, beanes and pease at the least two 
hundred London bashelles. When as in 
England fourtie bushelles of our wheate 
yeelded out of such an acre is thought to be 
much,’’ ; 


— 





Raise More Wheat end Corn. 


Why do not the farmers of Maine and other 
New England States raise wheat? Ask al- 
most any Maine farmer what is his greatest 
regular cash bill of household expense and 
the answer will be “ flour.” 
fifty years ago. Ie x , 
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For some tesson the Side ied GD ob- 





after wheat. My vocation for forty years 
was to break sward in the fall as ‘soon as 
there was moisture enough. The spring 
following [ would plant corn followed by 
wheat, then grass four years, 

Justa word about planting corn. The 
ground was well harrowed,farrowed 3} feet, 
and a shovelful of compost placed in each 
hill; this was covered by hand, and a hole 


was thought best to cover the corn. Into 
the dent was deposited four or’ five kernels 
of corn with the dent filled with dirt, patted 
again. If beans were planted two dents 
were made. When the corn was large 
enough it was cultivated twice in a row and 
hoed well, the weeds all killed. In a week 
or ten days it was gone Over again, all the 
loose stones pulled into the rowin which 
the workmen stood. The first day of the 
haying season when the weather did not 
look just right for haying, the crew were 
all put into the corn with orders to get up 
every stone, however small it might be. The 
result was a clean field’ to sow to grass the 
next spring. Let me tell you, brother 
farmers, old and young,that after the ** man 
with the hoe’ has been through toclear the 
field so there shall be no balks, then with a 
good plow, good plowman and a good team- 
ster, our corn can be grown more cheaply 
than it can be bought from Iowa or Michi- 
gan. 

Plow the corn stubble as soon as the corn 
is off, and after it has dried off so as to work 
fine and mellow harrow.as long as harrow- 
10g will do good, and go over it onos or twice 
more. Sow two bushels of wheat to the 
acre and be sure and let it stand until ripe 
enough to put in the barn. Then mow it on 
a dry day and get it under cover as scon as 
possible, and you will have the raw mate- 
rial for good bread. The flour may not: be 
quite so white as that to which you have 
been accustomed, but the bread will impart 
the required strength to the eater, and with 
good butter and a sprinkling of maple 
syrup, it will go down all right. I know 
what Iam talking about, for I have raised 
wheat forty years and more, and if I still 
had a farm I would do so now. When I first 
raised wheat it was the fashion to reap it 
all with a scythe. But that custom went 
out of fashion.and I am glad of it. We 
mowed it for the last thirty years. I reaped, | 
the summer I was sixteen years old, sixteen 
bushels ofa crop of 126 bushels. After l 
was married I bought the first barrel of 


house. My father used to say that it was a 
disgrace to a farmer to be seen with a bar. 
rel.of flour on his wagon. 

We ought to make up our minds that no 


just as your father did, and when you go 
home you will have $6 or $7 in your pocket 
togrowcornon. § D. 4H. Tute.. 

Grange. 








We made of the same in the country some 
mault, whereof was brued as goode ale as 


vy Mosk vans — 


of hops thereof may be iuads as goode 
“It isa graine of marvellous greate.in- |: 
some two thousande folde. There are three | 


The other sorte is ripe in fourteene, and is | | 


tain that agrass crop oduld only be assured |” ) 


made in the centre of the hill as deep as it 


if 
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deep, but plump'with flesh, — 


The fleece should be strong 
fibre, with all 


long, should part readily,ehow clear white 
in strong contrast tothe pink skin. About 





















| orchard: is tie and employs eight men. 






















and plant more | bout a 









B, 88 the tubers grow too large 
bie. I think there must’ be more 





ate the profit at three dollars 
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Member of the Cooper herd-at Coopersburg; Pa. Mote the unusually well developed 





Which is pretty good income. 



















OF ST. MARY’S. ~ ; 





and legs are a rich dark brown color. 


best type of this breed shews an unusual |. 


combination of quality’ of both wool 
mutton. 















es and some hay. I | Which are bulitench year, which 


——— I shall change there will be a long: atretch of 


éulti vating potatoes place, instead of small pieces. 
—* A food fair was opened the first of: 


week in Providence, {which is being 








mile in length, contin 
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dent, H. A. Sayles; Secretary, Thomas 
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lawyers, and other citizens, including mil 


The scheme of the law is to. 
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i, | REMOVAL OF TAX ON COMMERCIAL AL~ 
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‘sponse toa question. Professor Wiley 


con-'} thing, much to the surprise of the chairman 
ducted on a bigiscale. Infantry Hali,where | and other members of the committee, Pro- 







,{ mitted that the supposed whiskey was not 
really a pure article, and added that the 


veg.| only way to be sure of getting a pure 







to be present | bond and in bottles that had not been 
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the past seuson, is ballet in shape, discussion 
plenty of spring in the rib, a good ever.—E. J. Waterstripe, Plascuce, Mo. at the hearing, and a number a — 2 
mutton and a fleece and covering that _ We had a fairly successful apple crop | were proposed. The law had not yet passed 
him as a winner in any show. While he/this' year, recsiving over $9000 for them | aither branch of the general assembly. 
has not the size that Western f.0.b. here. We had’a light crop, but | qn hereabouts continues very 
ers are looking for in the Shropshire prices were the best in many years. In S snowstorm, which was of 
he is probably a more perfest type order to get good fralt here we have to | oniy » couple of inches, having about dis- 
Shropshire breed for this reason, opray very We use two gas0-! snpeared. No foe has yet been out to 
doubtedly the judge considered this. point | lene engine outfits, and applied about 76,000 | amount to much, and the icemen are 
in placing the ribbon. Fors yearling heis| gallons of spray this last season. Will | anyions. and eggs and most farm 
a very sizable sheep, however, and shows a| Spray more next year, and we hope for | proquse are low. W. E. Stonz. 
strength of constitation which gives even better results.—W. S. Perrine, Cen-|" Cranston, R. I. 
8 f — 9488 — ze i 
‘or we fick 
he ath he Gaal ees nae Six Rules for Steckmen. _ Netes from Washington, 0. C. 
ad The cattle commissioner of Connecticut | PRESERVATIVES IN IMPORTED SAUSAGES. 
Seports 487 cattle condemned, mostly for; The Department of Agriculture recently 
Manure Spreader Advantages. _ | tuberculosis, during the past year. The received a communication from an importer 
The changed condition of affairs on the} commissioner reports the disease more or | of Frankfarter sausages, inquiring if the 


farm during the past twenty-five years is 
certainly wonderful. Improved 











Jess prevalent in every county. The aver- | department had any objection to the use of 
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whiskey was to get the liqnor bottled in 


SPAIN’S WHEAT AND FLOUR SITUATION. 


ipers have recently 
ng concerning the 
(n with regard to the sup- 
posed of the wheat crop in that 
country, which has led American millers to 









suppose that that kingdom offers a large 
+S. | market for foreign wheat flour. The De- 
partment of Commerce | and od yp 









“1 no flour has ‘Imported from eastert : 
— Te" TOG tae tenn’ tas 


the daties on wheat and wheat flour. This 
jtemporary reduction slightly favored the 


y importation of flour as against wheat, and 


in the south of Spain some few sales of for- 

eign flour were effected by French millers, 

and some small shipments were made {rem 

1 and other ports which may possi- 
bly have been of American flour. 

4 ‘Prior to the loss of the Spanish colonies 


Trees must be cared for or-| voxed for violations of the provisions. This | celoca aul furnished wit the wae ie 






the most im- 
proved machinery to supply Cuba and 
Porto Rico, which were obliged at that 
time by the Spanish tariff to obtain their 






Spain. 
fiine months of 1905 the 
imports of four are given as follows: 
From Germany, 2111 tons; Belgium, 3908 


, tons; France, 37,662 tons; other countries, 


5546 tons. 
A NEW COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER. 
Another report received by the Depart- 
ment of Comiiérce and Labor, which 
should prove of iziterest to farmers, is one 
received from Consul MeNally of Liege, 
France, concerning a fertilizer and stock 
food now being manufactured in that coun- 
try. He states that the English farmers 
are using degelatinized bone flour for fer- 
tilizing, as i¢ contains thirty per cent. of 
phosphoric acid and about one per cent. of 
nitrogen. This bone flour is obtained in the 
manufacture of bone glues. Another by- 
product obtuined is raw bone meal contain- 
ing about twenty-one per cent. phosphoric 


Congress has been taking quite a great 
sal of expert testimony in connection with 
the proposed law re the tax on al- 
coho! when it is rend unfit for drinking — 
and used in the arts and sciences. Recently — 
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Spanish government temporarily lowered © 
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The Vernon Creamery Association of : | 1 
Connecticut eollested 745,830 *—* * ae » 
cream during the year, made ‘ —— 
pounds of butter. The patrons received 25 acced. ei - the — larg- chic! 
78-100 cents a pound for butter. The oust ee ete as ee. se seve 
of manufacture was 3 96 — — * oe pig becs 
received for butter 29 94-100 cents. — CLS, Seer Id f ow fi mod 
creamery has a surplus of $2959. OSSIDI yie Or »wW ve 8 rom two 

The Easthampton (Mass.) Co-operative eens —— hate 
Creamery Society during its twenty-fifth eo ae oe — l li old, 
Zon, owing to the high price obtained for any given soil, ‘a plentiful applica- Felon 
son, owing to the high price obtained for . —J Brae ss ~ oe ae Lo ee 
butter. The lowest received for peer i ges Ges —— seg ‘ " 2 
twenty-seven cents and the highest y- e —* P . 4 : 

i five cente, with an average of 29 2-3 cente, tion rit OT ASH 1S Rhecessary ‘ with 
a) an increase of 37-12 cents — with . the | 
. 4 last year. Collections were madé of 930,034 ee = = — J 
Pil pounds of cream, making 195,825 pounds of The best methods leading to certain. success are full; pa 

i butter at a cost of 3 65-100 cents. Over ied in’ tl 65- ace illustrated book, which we send tana 
J $1900 was received for buttermilk. Divi- explained pag ‘ec ‘ I i — to 
qi dends were paid at the rate of six per cent , free to farmers who write for it. It tells o e 2 broo 
— oer 2 results attained with cow peas nourished’ upon .Potasu. a, 
™ it) A 
Winter or Summer Dairying. Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. pe 
| My experience is that winter dairying — * — — — — ; — Piglet, of 
: much more profitable than summer. in ; ‘ Pi Ea oe * on 
; winter dairying you have all the year round CANDIDATES ‘YOR JUNE: BRGILERS. sm f,- md aS | ee gf pet 
pti dairying provided you feed and care for Chicks out in February and March are ready for market when squah,size and regular broilers bring high prices. QETATEE or ) ai " > com! 
your herd as you should during the winter. An incabator and two or three brooders of any standard make furnish the outfit. . tit ° . | J 
I Tike to have cows fresh eae Oct.1). pee : aR ae * — a “— ian. eto ) . * 
1 t 0 en- weg — ~.3 . Py W J ꝑ — — oo 7 n ef 
————— aa 7 Ft Mr. Carnegie’s offer can be secured, the | learn that when she could no longer assem- | Beautiful Leaves. | — 9— J 
silage fed twice a day and g y Literature. : 
once a day, and bran, gluten, or some other college, with the resources slseady at its | ble the others for family worship in Dainty Flowers * 4 thre 
’ ’ ee in your vommand, will be in a condition to build | the parlor, she could be assisted| — - * pon 
protein feed according to the pri y' A MAKER OF HISTORY. Exquisite Perfume —M 
locality, letting the cow be the jadgeasto| , 145: master in the art of writing sto- both structures. — down to ge —*— —* and listen * Tt 
f the smount she will —* ee, » YOU | vies of diplomatic and governmental plots} In the article which appeared in the She sh ——— pes sr Rapid Climber = * 
can look her in the eye and say, tou pad and counter-plots is E. Phillips Oppen- | Bupeet-Bracon last week on the Boston | © —— yon —** —22 This Oriental Gem of the far * 
J for your board or you will go Me i) | belm, and he has never been happier in | Young Women’s Christian Association and |, What sapere seemed wit | East come to us @ marvel of Keer 
hy buteber.” Hi she ts 6 Gaity oie through | Constructing = series of mysterious and | its various activities we did not ha¥e space —5 — * — cng you? ” | beauty and fragrance... Its rapid 
' comply with your request every day through |. oressively exciting occurrences than he | to refer at length tothe Buarding Depart- p per rte ea to bet’ ves.1 was |growth, abundant 
| the winter, will go onto grass in good shape, “A Maker of History,” his latest | ment, which is located principally at 68 y was sure yes, fl oii 
iy il il through the sum- | '* 12 —* Js ; thinking of you.” One evening she chose | modest, sweet-scented flowers, 

i Neen etree ts fresh inthe spring, | 20%e% Theinterest begins with the initial | Warrenton street, in a convenient  seotion | |." ne oye and the hymns, | give it eupremacy over all For- Pay 
| mer as a cow that is fresh in the sp * chs pter, where @ boy finds in Germany a | of the city for those whose daily oocupa- J a ne peel pl aa wad gg enn age chiel 
iy She will take her roy, a ng gee = curious bit of paper which he preserves for | tions take them down town. Its influence —— ag al for pa The handsome, glossy, heart- foun 
| spring sister will shrink in her milk. ‘Then | £ature purposes. His disaPpeara noe in | whe beset directly ftom it, but alee those | te care; but did those who gave them re-| shaped leaves and clusters of the | 

Paris, where cen. tad oxposted : fragrant white flowers make a 8 
a dairyman has more time to —2 oxLi. follows, and her search for him | who are brought into association with them ——— —— tg = A you windaw:, —— 6 J 
his calves during the winter t weet * sum | is the opening of a series of surprising bap- in pursuing the different duties of lite. that “ setteth the solitary in — *3 perfect bower of beauty. in yc 
: mer, and with good, — eee ee penings in which distinguished officials | Their Christian example is a great inspita- No wonder that the Y, Women’s| They stand the severest win- the 
ters they will do better in winter than sum- and the secret police of various national- | tion to other girls who are, perhaps, less — a — — sie ein ates Reach Same ee ee > ioe 
Pas and can etaed the hot san and files | ttes take part. The lively style of the | happily situated, General Superintendent, Miss C. V. Drink- | beauty and splendor very early At 
Cio ae cee af nd you can have | *uthor and his facility in introducing his} At the Wa'renton-street house there are water, is becoming a favorite resort for | in the spring. is a 
better Than o youny yo > a nor for your | readers to genuine human beings, and not | seldom less than 130 permanent boarders missionaries, literary women and Christian | No one should miss planting babi 
the skimmilk during e — * 39 automatons, add to the plausibility of his | and oftentimes many more. It is under workers in other cities. It is studied by all | this charming vine. of sl 
pigs. Whenever your —* — best, narrativo. which never seems to be out of | the charge of Mrs. S. E. Morse, who is in classes of women, and many are the in- as tl 
Boe eee ee ne ve hcioh on {Joint with nature, though dealing with | every way qualified by experience and by quiries concerning its methods of operation. | ,2004 20 the name of every straw. phe | 
Do not think you - e mf ——— what, in other hande, might seem improb- | temperament and character to bea practi- re —_ Arye _ —* Abe wal 
Coe Ne ns ee ta int time far they |#ble. In this story he is always vigorous |cal and sympathetic house mother. She NE pr. — ae cmp ss maga 8 
have them make up for los * pod: J and convincing. He takes the reader cap- | snoceeded Miss A. P. Smith, who for nine ont for market, and J want the names at puri 
will not doit. They must do val tive at once, and holds him a willing| years presided over the house with great S——— es wrt enee:; ei seanh ant Gil aliventinns oper 
| Bea ee ae en fond them | Prisoner to the end. (Boston: Little, | faithfulness and devotion. The boarders | eeting in its twenty-three ye Grange, Feb, 2. | ment out and mail it with the list of hou: 
I have thirty milch cows, and I feed —* Brown & Co. Prive, $1.50.) are mostly office girls and students, and | when tweuty-tour granges were represented in |! 8mee. : for t 
—* gyn —* ie Page wg > PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. | they usually secure accommodations | the 315 in attendance. The forenoon was de-| SUNNYSIDE NURSERY J 
peasy ta asa ~s od Ge and tofeed| Underthe above named title we have a ——— correspondence with the superin- ae ee ogee ri Beading, Mas-. little 
it is like giving the cows icicles. But when | Collection of the drawings of John Leech Saree ponte Hamann ——— — —— an it 
the weather gets milder the silage thaws | from Punsh and other sources. These plet-| 0 hrs ks pag ogy — os 
ai ures will be new to the present generation, | the evjoymen spiritual uplifting | sod by B.D. Gay and M. V. B. Morse, Man- ‘ iful E spol 
out and I go to feeding it again. and their preservation in this handsome {that they receive at the Warrenton: street | costs, Mery: Gal sad M.D. Morse, Man The World’s Greatest and Most Beautiful Ever- the 1 
Winters differ greatly in that —* oblong volume, with a colored illustration | branch, and one of ite oldes m mbers re-| stevens, the Rey. A. Watson Bedford; W. B. green Shrubs are the doze 
, The preceding winter the — "Wet . q| om the front cover, is deserving of hearty cently wrote: “Number 68 isa fine place and | gtinson, Mrs. G. F. Martin, George P.. Hadley, . com! 
to tell our milk for shipment to the city, but | Commendation from all whocan appreciate | I can think of no other home, and I hope | state deotetary Drake, P. M. Lord, Dunbarton; | Mr 
singer cata atta| Seen thaey eee eeeeteee es:|| § — [RMODODENDRON MAXIMUM 5: 
— — ben and — the | Keen appreciation of the ——— —* —* * 2 an tg tho max 8. ‘gave r solo, Carl P a q end 
made Shek wale Se ee eee home, the huating — No | agement.” This Isonly the expression of | Teams aud Whe Ladies’ Grange Quariette sev- or Great American Rose Bay Tree and the We tte 
: saya eteer tn we baitior than to sell milk | 00e of many permanent boarders who are — y j + 
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about $1.50 per ton of capacity. That is a a companion, helps his benefactor in re- the outside world for many working girls | purchase of the young cow and §17 for the inter- — P 
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see that silage is the cheapest thing possi-| Annie Hamilton Donnell tells 2 charac- | placed by hope, is whispéred the old, yet the sake of keeping up a large milk supp'y. On i} . Plum Trees, 4 to 5 ft., at $20.00 per hundred. 
ble to feed if we are to consider the cost of | teristic New England tale in ‘ Rebecca | ever new and living story of the coming of | the other hand, the buyer who intends to keep POP aE a 
the structure that contains it. The farmer | Mary.” The little heroine is under the care | Christ into the heart—that story so absurd aoe papeente SE (hsenaes — Cherry Trees, " 00 per hundred. 
that intends to largely increase the number | of her aunt, Olivia Plummer, a woman who | to some, yet to those in whom it has been apenas! seg lie Sse Gaanresarone Grape Vines, $3.50 to $4.00 per hundred. 4 
of his cows will have to put —— has a stern, ne aca wg nets — —— else ontop — of senwed Vigne the Suciee ot a heavy . Currants, $5.00 per hundred. % 
i dollars into a barn structure if he she inherits from amily. Naturally | sometimes a merry grour aed milk quutinaet altar the - 4 
to confine himself to the feeding of hay for | she expects her nieoe.to follow in her foot- | « May wehave aparty on Valentine’s ove?” | Cweittn gear, in which case the showing le more —* ee 84.00 per dozen. ; 
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extend his stables and build a silo than to | feelings, and, indeed, be more like a little | «there is such a strong, sweet Christian | cow. It should be noted in the purchase of the California Privet, $2.00 to $3.50 per hundred. 
a. Whe a —— on again ek bo gt ope ms eae know how girls ——— — — — Silver Maples, 8 to 10 ft., for 25 cents each. 4 
the hay. en a man rom st the stern many are: — pal 4 
necessity of providing for bulky feed hecan | put eventually, after she has been away to | many helped by the wise, loving inflaence.” —— Norway Maples, s to 10 ft., 50 cents each. q 
then construct his dairy stable with the | shoo), the two are reunited ina manner! at the Berkeley-street house the boarders GOOD FRUIT PAYs. California Poplars, 8 to 10 ft., at 25 cents each , 
one object of getting cleanliness and light. | ¢nat exhibits natural affection unrestrained | are fewer than they are at Warrenton. bir ay tahoe ee ee a Norway 51s 40 Oh cents cach. 3 
He can paca oe tae long and g oe by old-fashioned reserve, ay ae Olivia | street, but they are given there, notwith-| stewing pay, overdone, Spruce, » 50 ce L 
seoure a 0 rom three 68. | hag a warm heart under exterior. 4 
His structure does not have to be heavy, a8 | There is genuine humor as well as pathos | of afamily lifeasis possible. Itsends hon-| tment curiosity to take o tue dawn to tes ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. : 
it must be if it is to sustain a heavy super- | jp this volume, which combines the quaint- markets in order to probe deeper toto this mat- | Can T 4 4 
structure. ter, he will see so much inferior being ee | deliver Trees Plants ye 
] A silo is thus not expensive, and more- offered for sale, for anything it will bring, that —— —— "| 
over —— — ot tho soe “ Be — con —— a ~ son G — — 
opment of dairying. It solves the problem | young vho mako their aequaintanos. | producer inferior J sb Harrison & Sons 
; of how a dairyman can make a living off | York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) make ap — al — orate — Berlin, Md. 
from fifty to one hundred acres of —* el ae f ; — 
That is going to be the great question : —— 
| the not distant future, for the farmaiare al- millions of undesirable bacteria trom the dirt, 
| ready being cut up into smaller ones. If 
mates on the cost of eonstruction. We hear 
a good deal about the awful drudgery of 
dairying. Well, it’s true that success in | DW 
this business means constant, careful aod 
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Poultry. 


Brooding. Early Chicks. 


Every en —* 
ire three broode 
chick sise to rear its output, even if only 
seventy-five per cent. of the eggs 
because a brooder of that size can accom- 
odate only fifty chickens when they are 
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hatoh when the first are twenty-three days 


old, if the machines are kept running 


— CROWDING 18 DISASTROUS. 


e round hover used in nearly all the 
— now does away toa great extent 
with the crushing ap into corners; but if 
the temperature is allowed to run down, 
there is a nataral tendency to crowd intoa 
bunch, which usually results in the unfor- 
tunate weaklings of the lot being crushed 
to death. Another objection to large 
prooders is the impossibility of keeping the 

air in them fresh during long, cold nights. 

In preparing the brooders, the author of 

“4 Self-supporting Home » advises to mix 
an ounce of crude carbolic acid in a pailfal 
of whitewash, and give the brooder a coat 
on the inside. When dry fita piece of car- 
pet or felt all over the floor of the sleeping 
- eompartment, and make a slip cover of cot- 
ton flannel to go over the hover and floor, 
fastening it down with large drawing pins 
in each corner. Have two of these slip 
covers to each brooder, and change at least 
three times a week, having them washed 
and boiled each time they are removed. 
The outside or feeding room is best car- 
peted with cut hay. We keep the sweepings 
of the hay loft for this, as it is fine, and 
keeps the small chickens busy scratching 
for food and seeds. 

IF A FOUNTAIN I8 TO BE USED 
stand it on a piece of wood to keep it out of 
* dust, of course being sure that the 
chickens: can reach it. lf you have no 
fountain, fasten a small cap to the side of 
the brooder; but do not think that a cup or 
dish on the floor is easier and just as good, 
because half an hour after it has been put 
in you will find it minus water, filled with 
the cut hay or whatever you use and the 

or wet and mussy. 
wit the front of the feeding compartment 
is a small door to open and let out the 
babies into the ran, which should be made 
of slats and one-inch wire netting—as wide 
as the brooders, six feet long, one high, and 
the top made to open like a box lid, for con- 


venience. 





which holds 120eggs will’ 
the hundred-. 


o weeks old; and the second lot will). 


CHAMPION SHROPSHIRES. 
Champion Ram and Ewe at the recent International Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
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Reports from all over the country seem to 
indicate tl at so far there is nothing which 
will equal the lime, sulphur and salt as a 
spraying solution for this insect.. The.new 
remedy brought out last spring, kerosene 
limoid, has done good work, but its effi- 
ciency is inferior to that of the old mixture, 
and should not be used except as a substi- 
tute where preparation of the other is out 
of the question. «se 
Agricultural College, Kingston, R. I. 





Apples a Prime Investment. 


Prof. W. M. Munson of the University of 
Maine, Orono, Me., was the speaker before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Jan. 10. His subject was ‘*‘ Abandoned 
Farms and Their Capabilities,”” and he 
spoke in part as follows: : 

‘* There are few, if any, absolutely safe 
investments that will appreciate in value as 
rapidly as a New England orchard. Excel- 
lent fruit land may be purchased almost 
anywhere in New England for $10 to $50 
an acre. lf set with desirable sorts of apples 
and given intelligent treatment these same 
lands will at the end of ten years be worth 
ata low estimate $100 an acre; while in fif- 
teen years they will be returning a hand- 
some dividend on a valuation of from $300 
to $800 an acre.. The increasing value of 

the orchard from year to year,up to twenty- 

five years of age, isan important factor in 


apple was found. 


myriads of parasites attributable to starva- 
apples the previous year? 0. C. Walt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


<> 





Fruit Growing in Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Fruit Growers Society 
met in Hartford last week with a large at- 
tendance. President Eddy’s report men- 
tioned the large peach crop last year, but 








Everything being ready, start the lamp 

burning, at first leaving the doors or lids 
open about one inch. Close after a few 
hours, and get it running steadily at 95° 
for twenty-four hours before you expect to 
use it. Remember that too much or too 
little heat isas dangerous in a brooder.as in 
an incubator. Many beginners will use the 
greatest care in hatching the eggs, and then 
spoil everything by neglecting the chicks in 
the matter of heat, and so lose them by the 
dozen. 
COMMENCE WITH NINETY-FIVE DEGREES; 
the second week lower gradually to 85°, 
decreasing that until it is at 70° at the 
end of the fourth week. Always take the 
temperature from the thermometer under 
the hover, 

Most brooders have some means of shut- 
ting off the sleeping room from the play 
room, which must be closed before putting 
in the chicks, for at first they coald not en- 
dure the low temperature of the outer room ; 
but unless prevented they will run right 
away from the heat and get chilled. So 
they must get gradually accustomed to their 
surroundings. 

If, however, your brooder does not have 
this arrangement, just close the opening 
with a clean old blanket, or even news- 
paper; but do not use a board—it may 
tumble down and hurt some of the babies. 

BEING IN THE BROODER, 

all that they need for twenty-four hours is 
fine gravel and charcoal, scattered on the 
flannel covering the floor. For the first few 
nights it is advisable to see that all the lit- 
tle folks are safely under the hover cur- 
tain, for, having no mother to cluck them 
to bed, they are apt to go to sleep in one of 
the outer corners. 

Never neglect airing the brooder at least 
twice a day. Any carpenter ‘can make an 
extra cover for the hover like the one 
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which comes with the brooder; it is a sim- 
ple matter to tack a fringed piece of flannel 
or felt around it, and having the two, one 
can be exposed to the sun and air for hours 
every day without inconveniencing the 


chicks. ee 


Practical Poultry Points. 

Be sura to keep the stock strictly free 
from lice. First remove the cause—damp- 
ness and filth. If these two things exist you 
may use many preventives and destroyers, 
and still your pen will be swarming with 
lice. Make a spray of four tablespoonfuls 
of kerosene in one quart of water, anda 
few drops of carbolic acid. Spray every 
part of the henhouse with this prepara- 
tion, as it is an excellent disinfectant. 

Sulphur should not be used upon the 
fowls at any time, but it is very valuable 
for fumigating purposes if. carefully used. 
Persian insect powder isavaluable rem- 
edy for body lice. This should be sifted 
freely every three weeks all the year round. 

Do not set pullets; they have not strength 
enough for the task; they do not under- 
stand the work, and there is more profit in 
keeping them for laying. 

Remove the clucker at once; it is contag- 
ious. If you wish to break her up, put 
in a pen, feed her well, and keep removing 
her until she gives up the nest. Ifyou wish 
to set her,prepare a good nest in a box twice 
her length, putting before her a supply of 
food, water and grit. Pat her on thirteen 
eggs after night. Do not feed her heavy 
grain. If itisa dry season dip the eggs in 
warm water on the twentieth day. 

Do not feed the young chicks for twenty- 
four hours. Put before them coarse sand 
and water. Their first meal ‘should consist 
of rolled oats. 


‘porticuitural. 


Sun Jose Scale Increasing. 
Correspondence and examination of 
orchard trees in various parts of Rhode 
Island indicate that the San Jose scale had 
a very favorable season last year. In some 
cases where spraying was done, the insect 

































eighty to ninety per cent. were killed by 
the spraying if carefully done; the 


trees are almost as thoroughly covered 
as they were in the early 


land hillsides. 
fined to these old -veterans. Very many 
modern instances of men who have accumu- 
lated a competence from old rocky pastures 
by the aid of the applé trée might be cited. 















which showed a loss to many growers on 
account of the bad weather for picking and 
handling during the height of the season. 
Apple growing was mentioned as affording 
great opportunities in southern New Eng- 
land. A drawback which was becoming 
more important every year was the theft of 
—* by travelers on bicycles and trolley 
nes.’ 

J. H. Hale spoke on the increased use of 
trolley lines for the transportation of fruit 
from the orchards to the city markets. In 
an address on insects and diseases Dr. G. 
P. Clinton spoke of the increase of the 
brown rot of the peach which seriously in- 
jured last year’s crop, its development 
being favored by moist weather. 

Prof. W. E. Britton reported that the 
San Jose scale was apparently increasing. 
The lime sulphur washes were the most 
satisfactory remedies; good results were 
obtained from the self-boiling mixture of 
twenty pounds lime, ten pounds sulphur, 
ten pounds sulphate of soda and forty gal- 
lons of water. The kerosene limoid mixt- 
ure did not kill so many of the scales as the 
lime and sulphur. The lime sulphur mixt- 
ure cost from sixty-four to eighty-four 
cents per barrel. The same spray applied 
to pear trees kept them nearly free from 
psylla. The apple maggot was reported on 
the increase in Connecticut orchards, and 
destruction of fallen fruit recommended as 
& remedy. Several other speakérs’ men- 
tioned the lime sulphur mixture as a rem- 
edy for scale insects. Prof. M. V. Slinger- 
land, however, thought the oil sprays were 
more penetrating than the limé and sul- 
phur, anid cleaner to apply. Whether they 

‘would injure the trees in the course of time 
remained to be seen. Highway Commis- 


the problem. To be sure the orchard must 

be cared for and protected during the first 
ten years; but this is not by any means® 
dead load to carry. Many of the lands 
which may be included in the tracts pur- 
chased already contain profitable bearing 
orchards. Small fruits or sweet corn, pota- 
toes or other hoed crops, may be grown in 
the young orchard to meet the expense of 
cultivation and fertilization. ‘ Fillers’ of 
Wealthy or some other early maturing sort, 
which will come into bearing in five years, 
will pay the expense of the orchard before 
the main trees reach their prime. 

** Over much of the area of New England 
apple trees are growipg almost spontane- 
ously; and wherever, in the past, seeds 
may have been scattered, we may find trees 
growing. These old trees, though neglected 
and broken by storms, usually produce 
some fruit every year, and are frequently 
loaded to the ground. When given half the 
chance of ordinary farm crops these same 
old trees, regrafted to varieties of recog- 
nized merit, become the most valuable as- 
sets of thefarm. In this connection I have 
in mind an old orchard in southern Maine, 
set more than eighty years ago and nat- 
urally somewhat decrepit now. In three 
successive years recently, this orshard, 
covering about 24 acres, yielded 650, four 
hundred and 350 bushels, respectively; 
which brought the owner $480, $300 and 
$350, or an estimated net profit to the owner 
of seventy-fiveper cent. These old moss- 
covered, neglected veterans, hardy as 
maples and refusing to die, stand as living 
witnesses to the possibilities of New Eng- 
Nor is the testimony con- 


sand trees had been planted along the State 
roads, and that the shade of the trees in- 
creased the durability of the road. The 
former list of officers was re-elected. 


Curious Facts. 


** Phineas Whittier, Maine’s ‘ apple king,’ 
began his labuis asa fruit grower about 
1850 with the. purchase of ninety acres of 
most unpromising rocky pasture and wood- 
land for the sum of $400, of which he was 











There were about fifty trees of McIntosh 
Reds just intheir prime. These trees, with 
one or two exceptions, had borne fair crops, 
but the scab seemed annually increasing. 
That season there was a full bloom, but the 
fruit, when developed, was covered with 
scab almost entirely. There was not a 
single plate of perfect fruit from those 
trees. The next spring (1903) when the 
trees were in full bloom a heavy frost 
swept that little valley, and only five apples 
were the result of the season’s crop. Now 
we wish to emphasize the fact that in 1904 
we did not spray the orchard and instead 
of another disastrous failure, ‘most of the 
trees were overloaded, and rarely a spotted 


Now if this orchard had been thoroughly 
sprayed, the amount of the crop and its 
freedom from scab would certainly have 
been attributed to the wonderful influence 
of the bordeaux mixture. The question 
now arises—was this freedom from the 


tion on account of the entire absence of | 


sioner J. H. McDonald reported two thou- | 
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_ Times have changed and markets have changed. Not only have 
new crops been introduced, but nearly all crops are required earlier in. 
the market. In the old days the old-fashioned crops were grown on 

old-fashioned coarse manure. While manure will never go out of 
fashion as a fertilizer, yet for quick crops it must be supplemented by 
quick-acting fertilizers which respond at once andwhich will bring 

crops to an early and profitable maturity. Such are the Bradley 

Fertilizers, introduced forty-five years ago and still holding the lead. 

Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, the celebrated Seedsman of Marblehead, in a 

communication to the “ Massachusetts Ploughman,” in August, 1905, 

States in relation to fertilizers that “it is his experience that those 
which are manufactured by the Bradley Co. have always proved 

Satisfactory.” This picture shows a collection of vegetables raised on 

Bradley’s at the Brattleboro Retreat Farm, Vermont. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
| 92 State Street . BOSTON, MASS. 

































































































































ALSO FOR SALE BY 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 51 No. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pure Arabian Stallions 


And Clay Arabian Stallions 


THE ARABIAN WORSE 1S THE BASIS OF THE WORLD'S THOROUHBREDS 
Our gd Arabians are of the of é. — Maneghi-Hedrujstamily from which 
* PPR ge hacer THE OWLY STALLIONS OF THIS FAMILY IN THE CIVILIZEO WORLD 
8 are & cross Arabs ughte 
Dining the speed of the Clays wan the areee cles pe By the ae 
STUD SERVICE CHARGES. CLAY ARABIANS AND ARABIANS, $60.00 
ANAZEN, $76.00 KAHLED, $100.00 


THE HUNTINGTON STUD, 
‘ormerly owned by Randolph Huntington, % 
Telephone 47-L Oyster Bay OTsTER BAY, L. I. 
Steamer “Sagamore” Feet of Market Street, N. Y. 
FOR SALE.—Arabian and Clay Arabian Stallions. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 












side of the boat a screen of white canvas. The 
shoal of fish mistake this for seme floating ob- 
struction and try to leap over it, with the result 
that the ish jump into the boat and are thus 
captured. This method is employed by Malays 
in their waters. 
——A British minister, the Rev. William 
Davies of Hereford, has confounded all the 
valetudinarians. For thirty-five years he took 
0 more exercise than was involved in walking 
from one room to another. He was a hearty 
eater, with a taste for indigestible things. Yet 
he never had a day’s illness and always looked 
the picture of health, and he lived to enjoy a 
hearty meal on hie 06th birthday. 

——The Chinese use,envelopes with red lineson 
them and a heavy red band down the centre. A 
traveler who has been in China investigated the 
reason for this. It issimple. Chinese mourning 
being white, it is regarded as an unlucky color 
for ap envelope. Red is a lucky color. Hence 
the red bars and lines. : 

——Loss of sleep proves to be the curious 
“effect that may limit man’s mountain-climbing. 
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only able to pay. $75 down. Apple trees 
were set wherever a place could be found 
among the rocks, and today there are sub- 
stantial buildings, including fruit cellars 
and evaporating house, and the annual re- 
turns from the orchard, which now covers 
nearly a thousand acres, are from $3000 to 
$6000,”’ 


Fruit Growers ot Rochester. 


President Barry in his address said that 
fruit growers do not take enough pains in 
grading fruit, nor in making packages at- 
tractive. One reason for the marked suc- 
cess of fruit growers on the Pacific coast is 
that they are organized and that the pack- 
ing of second-class fruit is not permitted, 
though it would not be profitable to pack 
the poor fruit and ship it from California 
if it were permitted. To grow fine fruit at 
the present day thorough cultivation, care- 
ful spraying, careful handling, grading and 
packing must be considered {| le, 
Fruit of superior grade should be packed in | 


——Every schoolboy knows that the fable 
of the fox and the sour grapes is inaccurate 
from a natural history point of view, says a Lon- 
don newspaper, and, as usual, every sehoolboy 
is wrong. An eminent Oxford professor, on 
hearing the point discussed the other day, actu- 
ally bought some grapes and then wentto the 
Zoo, where he tried them on a fox, which ate 
them greedily! 

cease 2 Madrid, who, at least in 
san ers, is decidedly gressive, has 
issued an order for the disinfection ot cardia, 









are sought for at seemingly extravagant 


prices 

_ DR. W. H. JORDAN, is. 
director of the New York Horticultural Ex- | ! 
periment Station, said that the. , 











mainder, however, found conditions favor- | ing nice 
able and maltiplied rapidly, so that the | notice 


southern Georgia have shown the strange phe. SOL. x 4 Snes, pene anes C.J. OFF, Prep. W. 5. KABNAGSAN, 
— of a i iene —* eae — ————— Sor — Ww. O. eSATA Manager, Springfield 
Pee gana tani gba it is —— 
——Maplewood Hackney Stud 
potash per sere : CHAMPIONS OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
wees noes, oo tile to produce 80| — aatare stallions in foal, stallions and fillies of all ages for sale. Here also 
‘“ — 25 — ean be found the finest horses, all of them bred, raised and trained at Maple 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 
—— —— 
ELST a Serra rr 

JT. L. & J. L DeLANCEY, X Northfield, Minn. 


On O., M. @ 8. P.O. B.1.@P.and0. W.R’ys. 


ANNUAL AUCTION 


Dr. Bullock Workman mentions that in his camp 
in the Himalayas at 19,358 feet, members of i 

















OF THE PRODUCE OF THE GRANDVIEW 
SERD ef HIGHLY BRED HIGH-CLASS ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE AT — oe 


PEORIA, ILL., MARCH 8, 1906 













snd other haunts of tigers. Bay 24 HEIFERS :%,‘h 
— Drafts jeep wells are u y due tO} eratic Blackbird Pride, Brien and Queen Mether families. Herd-heading bull 
of temperature or barometric and Shew animals of beth soxce will be entalogued. Also 4@ superbly bred POLAND. 







CMINA SOWS in pigto Maplelawn Chief, first prize winner at the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
and Aristocrat A., first prize boar at the Illinois State Fair in 1904. Catalogues on application 


























wood. Send for new illustrated Catalogue. 
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san WANTE Ether on Salery, Commision or at a Price—60 
pe when sold by them, provided good security is given 
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Storrow, chairman of the fund in th 
tion, orto J. E. Maccabe of East Boston; 
president of the A. A. U., chairman’of the 
finance committee. We she o behin: 





__ TELEPHONE NO, 3707 MAIN. 








Poor Count Boni! It issad to be cut off 
from American Gould. — 





Strike for your-altars and your fires, and |’ 


get in your next winter’s coal. 
If your valentine did pot please you send 
it to the other fellow next year, 








In the sweet by-and-by it will be the one- | D°Y or loafer whochuseto go dog. 


tom to buy coal two years ahead. 





Probably our new minister to Japan, 


Luke Wright, will not look wrong. 





St. Nicholas never had to look after as 
many presents as did Nick Longworth. 





How are you off for coal, Mr. John 





_| honorable work. —s 8 

— rho. hs 3 

The dog owners have things too 

their own way in some. sections, yet 
mast bea niiddle ground as 
extremes urged by the dog 


his master’s residence. Sucha 
place valuable animals at the 


{dog owner. Yet the mere application 


looks upon his flock of maimed and mangled 
sheep or goats. A “dog detective’’ to 


blessing in many communities. — 





A distinct gain of interest is noticed in re- 


9, 
Mitchell? Couldn’t you loan us a ton or 1 to that very usefal implement, the 


two for next winter? 


— 





Strange that Nicholas and Alice were fal manure management, partly to the 


married on Saturday. How did they find 
time to do their marketing? 

Cassie Chadwick, perhaps, will spend 
Washington’s Birt reading the story 
of George and his little hatchet. 








done without such a machine, and still 
more to the improvements in the imple- 
ments themselves. A modern. spreader is 
quite different from the rather troublesome 
and unreliable machine first put on the 


Secretary Taft is not as weighty & man| rsrket. One farmer of our acquaintance 


as he used to be, but he was heavy enough 
to be at the Longworth-Roosevelt wedding. 





‘*Life is real and life is earnest and 
things are not what they seem.”’ Right you 
are, Mr. Longfellow. Pass along the adul 
terations. 


— 





The National Government is going. to re- 
duce its printing bills. What a lot of liter- 
ature that never was read. will be lost to 
the world! * 


The. Dreadnaught is not a bad name for 
a battleship, even if we are looking for uni- 
versal brotherhood. It is the big policeman 
who preserves the peace. : 





a 





The Sultan of Sulu did not offer his hand 
and his heart to our President’s daughter, 
according to Burr McIntosh. He had other 
pressing engagements. 


><> 


Panch has a new editor, Owen Seaman, 
and it is thonght he will put new spirit into 
the old London concoction. He ought to 
make it breezy, judging from his name, 


— 
i a 


For a little month february has produced 
two great immortals. Washington’s Birth- 
day and Lincoln’s Day come so close to- 
gether that they ought to be rolled into 
one, 








— 


Alice Roosevelt that was has an $1800 
picture hat among her presents, but most of 
us would rather have the pictures that were 
on the notes that made its existence possi- 
ble. 


The South and the West are fighting 
against the carrying of fire-arms by private 
citizens. Herein Massachusetts we have 
been only carrying pocket pistols after 
eleven o’clock at night. 











If a man cannot have too much money, as 
Mr. Sage says, what a pity it is he cannot 
take it away with him when he dissolves 
his connection with the globe. Perhaps 
then he might have some treasures in 
heaven. 


— 
— 





It is only eight years since the Maine was 
blown up, and yet no one speaks today of 
Sampson and Phillips who helped to bring 
Spain to her senses. Rip Van Winkle’s ex 
elamation about forgetfulness has some 
significance, after all. 


— 





Alas, Nicholas is no longer a lover. He is 
a married man and the world has ceased to 
give him .its affection.. Now, it is to be 
hoped; he will husband his resources and 
not be as extravagant as were some of the 
gift-givers to hie wife. 





France will givea site for an American 
eollege on the Champ de Mars. Weill, a 
stadent can be as good in 8 as any- 
where else, if he wants to bé., New York 
and Boston have not hurt the undergradu- 
ates who have not slopped over yonvivially, 





The new Lord Mayor of Dublin is Italian-| . 


Irish, How does that striké Yon for a des- 
ignation of descent?. He is alsoof the craft 
which Benjamin Franklin and‘others have 
made distinguished, and he still. goes to the 
printing office daily, though’ he has man- 
aged to pick up something besides type. 





Deer are allowed so much liberty in Mas- 
sachusétts, and are multiplying so rapidly, 
that they are becoming a nuisance. They 
are evidently making game of the old 
Common wealth by taking undue advan 
of the protection it affords them. All of us 
eould stand a little more venison at non- 
prohibitive prices. 

eh ry 

We are getting a little too sentimental 
over our criminals nowadays. At present 
nearly every rugue, from the murderer to 
the fire bug and the common thief, says 
when caught, “I couldn’t help it.”’ This 
is the excuse of the sma)l boy, who, never- 
theless, gets so severely punished that for 
awhile he cannot sit down. ‘ 





— 





Mrs. Nicholas Longworth is sweet two 
and twenty with wedding gifts in plenty. 
If she has not room for them all she might 
start a charity bazar and get rid of some of 
them. They would, no doubt, bring the 
usual extravagant prices that prevail at a 


ehances on them, and make her rich beyond 
the dreams of Mrs. Hetty Green. 


Most of the prophets predicted a hard 





thinks his new spreader paid him back 
heavy interest on its cost the first season 
although his old one was still workable 
after a fashion of its own, In these times 


machines are often the best of investments. 





Nearly every one who has attended farm 
meetings in New England knew Benjamin 
Ware. At Legislative hearings, too, Mr. 
Ware made his influence manifest regard- 
ing various measures affecting the interests 
of farmers, his honesty and sincerity secur- 
ing the respect of jhis opponents, even at 
such times. His fearless strength of char- 
acter elsewhere and solid good sense have 
helped clear up many a dubious question. 
For numerous successive years he was 
chairman of a series of farmers’ meetings 
held in Boston under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, where his tact 
in drawing and controlling the discussions 
was known and appreciated. Mr. Ware was 
one of the older schools of farmers, power- 
fal in body and mind, in character sound to 
the core, with a store of natural talent and 
energy, which enabled him to hold his own 
anywhere. His simple, lovable nature, and 
his zeal and eloquence when praising and 
defending the pursuit of agriculture was an 
inspiration to younger farmers. 

A New Dairy industry. 

Important changes inthe dairy business 
may be brought about by the extension of 
the new process of making milk powder. 
In brief, the method is to pass the milk 
over hot rollers, from which it is scraped as 
a thin dry skeet, then sifted into powder 
and put up in cans, bags or boxes. The 
method is adapted to skimmilk or whole 
milk, and also, it is claimed, toeggs. Sev- 
eral hundred of the machines for this pur- 
pose have been set in operation in various 
parts of Europe and America. Probably 
there is no reason to expect that the growth 
of this industry will interfere much with 
the shipment of fresh milk. More likely it 
will be an entirely new souree of income in 
the dairy business. —— 
The manufacture of skimm into 
powder would furnish a good market for 
the skimmilk by-product of large cream- 
eries, and the use of whole milk would be 
practical in sections where milk can be 
produced cheaply and abundantly, and 
where there is no other market at present. 
Both milk and skimmilk would have to be 
sold at low prices to make the industry 
profitable,as the cost of machines and their 
operation would make the product quite 
expansive. — ade 
In some cities of Europe the milk powder 
is used for feeding infants, because it is be- 
lieved the powder form is the more uni- 
form product, as the heating necessary to 
the process destroys whatever injurious 
germs may have been in the milk. The 
powder has about seven times the strength 
of milk; and has to be diluted with that pro- 
portion of water to equal ordinary milk of 
average quality. 
Very likely a new industry will be devel- 
oped in various parts of this country, man- 
ufacturing the milk not only for usein ways 
similar to that of condensed milk at the 
present time, but also for provision on ship- 
board, in tropical countries and wherever 
a compact, long-keepiug product is neces- 
sary. In parts of Europe it is used quite 
extensively by bakers and confectioners as 
a cheap form of milk. Very likely an ex- 
port trade could be developed in this coun- 
try if the factories were located in sections 
where milk is cheap and plenty. It is 
doubtful if the factories would'pay any mors 
than is now paid by the cheese factories, 
but the competition of a new source of de- 
mand would be welcomed by farmers as 
tending to improve the general market for 
dairy products. 





> 





The Boy and the Ferm. 
That favorite old subject ot debate, ‘* Why 
does the boy leave the farm?” was lately 





for the rage of a man who some morning | 1 


weed out the sheep killers would be a} 


of scarce and high-priced labor good farm. ‘ 
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discouraged. It isan 
outcome of the crugjty that is apt to ferm a 


Still it may be said that the court martial- 
ns and — by midshipmen from the 

nited States Naval Academy at 
lis is an excessive form of Boas mony 
The authorities there ought to be able to 
suppress hazing without the intervention 
of outside Government officials. The 
practice had been overlooked so long that 
midshipmen came to look upon it as ‘some- 
thing they could indulge in b par 






impunity, and, indeed, as hing which 
belonged to them by right, was ded 
down to them. by tradition 


Now that the hazers have been brought 
up with a round turn, as it were,and shown 
that hazing is brutal, it seems too bad that 
they should be ruined, possibly, at the be- 
gining of tu.eircareers by being dismissed 
from the naval service for acts that they 
would not have committed if they were a 
few years older, and had learned through 
experience that the abuse of the weak and 
the helpless is discouraged in every civil- 
ized community. 5 

Congress has the power to pass a law that 
will prohibit hazing entirely in the Naval 
Academy and at West Point, and it ought 
todo all that it can to discourage a sport 
that has led to a great deal of suffering, not 
only among its victims, but also among the 
parents and relatives of all concerned. 

Meanwhile, it may be said that President 
Roosevelt is right when he says that the 
punishment of expulsion from the Naval 
Academy is too severe a one to inflict upon 
young men who have been hazed and have | 
hazed in return, not fully realizing the ex- 
tent of their offences against law and order. 
The commandant ought to be able to devise 
some penalty that would be corrective out- 
side of the formality of a court martial, and 
thus give the thoughtless offenders'a chance 
to refcrm withont losing their ambition 
achanceto pursue the | iit 
which they have chosen, and to whieh, it is | 

to be supposed, they are naturally adapted. 


Judge Benjamin Lindsey of Denver has 





defender, and in the course of his remarks | 
said that youth never is wicked ; it is simply 
weak. This as a general statement may be: 

is 
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Do it at once. Never wait to be told a sec- Any one who desires to raise corn the com- 
ond time. Do just what you are told to do. | ing year should send to this company, as 


cheerfully. Do not goabout it in a surly, | which will be mailed free to the address of 
| cross, peevish way. Don’t fret and gromb‘e/| any of our readers. We also recommend 
and answer again. Only cheerful obedience | our readers to follow up this subject 
can be pleasing toGod and man. Let this be| and read the reports in the announce- 


E. M. CHAMBERLIN. 
Townshend, Vt. 


Pelats on Raising Oats. 


The results of oat experiments conducted 
a few years ago impreseed on me the follow- 
ing points: 

Late varieties are as heavy yielders as 
early oats, if sown atthe sametime. It is 
advisable to sow early and late varieties of 
the same color. 

Seed of any variety should be run once or 
twice through a good fanning mill in order 
to eliminate small, inferior kernels and to 
clean out the trash. Test the vitality of the 
seed by placing one hundred kernels ina 
germinator or plant them in a plate of moist 
sand, covering with another smaller plate, 
and maintaining the surrounding tempera- 
ture at about 75°. A fifty-cent thermometer 
will indicate the temperature. 

Sow seed thick or thin, according to its 

















tion of their children. . But, at right angles to, and 
we often see very good fathers and another disking parallel with the last cal- 
who have children who do them no credit, the diso has suffi- 
but prove rattle brained and wild like the | clent surface will be thoroughly 

















son of old Solomon, in spite of all his train- 
ing. seed should be covered at about two inches 
A bad example, however, is a sore cor-| deep. An steel-frame tooth har- 
rupter of the young, especially if those who:| row be used for covering. An imple- 
set it are in a position of authority and | mentlike the Acme harrow will do more 
have no regard for the protection ‘of the | uniform work and cover the seed deeper. 
property of others. We find hundreds| That every kernel should be cov- 
of tenants who seem bent on destruction in | ered is essential to a good stand. Plow- 
the houses that they lease, and who really | ing previous year corn land for oats is not 
should be severely punished for the in-| warranted by the increased yield secured. 
jury they do to the real estate of their land- | Thorough disking of such land with a 
lords, upon whom they are continually call- | heavy, sharp disc renders breaking un- 
ing for repairs on account of their own wan- | necessary. Plowing did not prove detri- 
ton misuse of the conveniences with which al, as it was not deep enough to loosen 
they are supplied. They seem to think that | the below the point that would be 
a real estate owner should be made a victim | reached by a good disc harrow. Examina- 
by the careless and the negligent, and | tion for smut should be made before any 
when they pay their rent, if they pay it at | of the oat heads tarn yellow. Plants should 
all, they do so with a list of complaints | be very closély examined. Three counts of 
about the miserable state of the premises | one hundred plants each in different parte 
where they live, and call for repairs and yet | of the field should be made. 
mere repairs, which they have made neces-| Harvest the crop when the seed coats 
sary through their own neglect. turned yellow. Oats cut 
shrink considerably, and 

















shock. If the work is 
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free of weeds, 
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T 
Company of 143 Liberty street, New York, 
have made a special study of the cultivation 
and fertilization of the corn crop, and they 
are certainly authority on these subjects. 


ẽ 


ment, which will appear in next week’s 
issue, of the record crops grown with the 
Mapes fertilizers. Wecannot do our read- 
ers greater service than to recommend a 
thorough investigation of the corn crop and 
its value on Eastern farms, and in this con- 
nection a full investigation of the proper 
and most efficient fertilizers for growing 
maximum corn crops. 


— 
—⸗ 


Pithy Farm Commeat. 
We have got to come down to the for- 
eigner as farm help.— William Pullen, Penob- 
scot County, Me. 
So long as the boys and girls are eating 
better apples from generation to generation 
we are in the line of progress.—Solon 
Chase, Androscoggin County, Me. 


WAR OF REVOLUTION. 











soon as it can be conveniently done. 
H Q HIGHLANDS 8 June 1780 
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For years we have sold the purest grass 
and clover seed to be found in’ this 
country. Our free catalogue contains 
a choice collection of vegetables and 

wer seed, with clear directions for 
cultivating each variety. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS 


Two Gana 
a Disk Plow 


: Send for Circulars. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


Higganuem. Cz., U.S.A. 


ww Old * 
Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Perennials 

A large and fine stock of well-rooted 

grown in sandy loam. Good plants; — 


for planting, very cheap. Priced catalogue 
free on‘application. 


T. R. WATSON, Piymouta, Mass. 


JERRARD’S ana rary Seeds. Cata- 
logue describing New 
and Standard Varieties 
Free. The best in kind 
and quality is the Cheap- 


Potatoes =.=: 


We have them. 
You need them. 
The George W. P. Jerrards Co., Caribou, Me. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Ww. Ss. MILLER, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


WILL compile catalogues of Polled Durhams and 
. Durhams and a 
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This is really’ the 


machine on such liberal 


twenty years tocome. In 
quickly Joge their cost 


There is no possible 


Send at once for. new 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. CO. 
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fact in the purchase of.a 


DE LAVAL CREAM | 
Any reputable person may buy a DE LAVAL 


actually pays for itself. : 
And it not only dees this the first few months, in’ 
which it saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully. 


trashy “‘ cash-in-advance”’ separators, or any other than 
the best, is penny wise, dollar foolish. Such machines 


then go on losing instead of saving. 
Cream Separator should be content with less than the 


DE LAVAL and there never was a more promising. ’ 
time to make this most profitable of all farm investments. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RUTLAND, VT. NEW YORK. J 


SEPARATOR. 


terms that the machine 


the face of these facts buying © 


instead of gaving it, and: 


reason why any buyer. of a 


catalogue and full particulars. 











GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
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extra creamery 
ern New York, assorted sises, 7c; do. is 
* tabs, N 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Feb. 21, 1906, 














Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Vat Hogs Veals 
This week...4°82 6,49) 29,466 16415 
Last week...4267 7,214 30,596 1774 
One year ago 4288 5,432 26,733 wil 
Horses, .--.. 
Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep 
MASSACHUSETTS Hancock & East- 
At Watertown. man ........ iw 
J Henry..-...... 3 60 J F Payn — 
O H Forbushb...... 24 AtN E D M & Wovl Uo 
At Brighton Jones & Moulton... 7 
J S$ Henry-.....-.. 52 E Sargent._.... ...-. 10 
J Laker & Son..... 33 t Watertown. 
H A Glimore -....- at R Connors ae 
R Connors .. 2 Cullen & Wallace. 50 24 
Scattering -... VERMONT 
Geo Cheney... “ At Watertown 
M Abrams ........- 20 A’ P Needham -..-. 18 
W Zolar ........ .--- 9 E G Piper._-.....-. 
L Stetson _._- - 41 NH Woodward... 9 6 
© H Forbush .....- 24 B A Combs ..... 
J Gould .......-. .- AtN EDM & Wool Co: 
D Simon._......... 20 B F Ricker.-.....-- 
A Wheele 7 Goodrich & Co.... 2 30 
J W Eliswort 2 At Brighton 
G A Waite ... J8 Henry.-........ 
D A Walker........ 8 N YORK 
A M Baggs ......-.. 18 At Watertown 
TJ Moroney...... 16 Brighton D M Co.. 26 
MAINE 
At Brighton. WESTERN, 
Jones & Chad- At Brighton 
bourne ........-.. 19 Morris Beef Co._..252 
E L Libby -hkR Swift & Co._....... 466 
F L Libby.......... 18 8 & Haley __........ 46 
E E Chapman.-.-.-. 20 88 Learnard...... 79 
W Stanley ......... 10 J Kelley .....-....- lw 
Goodrich & Brown 21 Others _.._. ..-....-. 
M D Stockman.... 9 At N ED M& Wool Co.: 
© E Hanson ........ 24 = 9s: Morris Beef — 
Geo Weston —..--. 12 Swift & Co___...... 
A i oe — — NEDM&W-Co..- so 
S H Wardwell. ._.. 13 Gordon & Iron- 
F Wormwe ae 
ED — * la At Watertown 
M D Holt..._..-.... J A Hathaway -...920 
H 


M RPE, CANADA. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AtNED M & Wool Co.: 
Brighton. Gordon & Iron- 

oss & Canney .... 11 sides......-....... 61 

PRICES ON NORTHERN UATTLE. 


Extras, $5.50(@5.75; first quality, $5.25.@5.50; second 
quality, $4.75@5.00; third quality, $4.00@6.50; a few 
choice single pairs, $6.00@6.55; some of the poorest 
bulls , etc., $1.60@2.50. Western steers, §4.30@6.65. 
Store cattle—Farrow cows, $15@%; fancy miich 
cows, $50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
¢wo-vear-olds, $15(@2U; three-yéar-olds, $20@30. 

Sheep—Per pound, live weight, 2.50@4.00c; extra, 
4.60@6.30c ; lambs, $5.00@7.7u. 

Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, 6§@tjc, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale, ——; retail, $2.50@7.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 7@7}c. 

Veal Calves—7@ijc @ bb. 

Hides—Brighton, lo@lijc V Ib; country lots, ¥@94c. 

Calf Skins—16@18c V D; dairy skins, 60@é60c, 

Tallow—Brighton. #@%c V hh; country lots, 2@2jc. 

Pelts—8c(@81.30. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. | 

States cattle in Great Britain are doing fairly weil, 
considering the quality sent over, which is not as 
good as in former years. Itis hard getting hoid of 
real choice Western steers, either for foreign or 
home trade. The latest Engiish quotations on States 
cattle 11@124c, d. w., with heavy shipments. The 
total from here for the week, 345% cattle, 750 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sylva- 
nia, for Liverpool, 323 cattle by Morris Beef Co.; 1v0 
do. by Swift & Co.; 424do. by J. A. Hathaway; 689 
States and 61 (Canadian sheep by Gordon & Ironsides, 
On steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool, 389 cattle by 
Swift & Co. ; 263 do. by Morris Beef Uo., 400 do. by J. 
A. Hathaway. On steamer Georgian, for London, 
249 cattle by Morris Beef Co. ; 253 do. by Swift & Co.; 
100 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On stesmer Cymric, for 
Liverpool, 376 cattle by Morris Beef Co.; 375 do. by 
Swift & Co. On steamer Caledonia, for Manchester, 
500 cattle by J. A. Hathaway. 

HORSE MARKET. 

Dealers consider the market only fair, No large 
amount of busi tr ted, but there is some- 
thing doing in drivers ; more in drivers than in draft. 
Prices are well sustained on all descriptions, and 
considering the light trade now, the outlook is good 
for spring trade. At L, H. Brockway’s saie stable 
were light arrivals and stock sold fairly well at $100 
(@250, of 1200 @1600 Ths. at Welch & Hall. Company’s 
2 carloads on sale. A little quiet, but sold out fairly 
well at steady prices. At E. Russe!l & Co.’s sale 
Stable horses were no cheaper, selling within the 
range of $100@250. At Myer Abrams & 0o.’s were 4 
carloads of Western. A good tine of business horses 
at $125@275; drivers at $150@325, with quite a decegt 
trade. At S. H. Harris’ Sons’ sale stable something 
was doing in drive and draft horses at $125@250 
mostly, 





AT WATERTOWN. 


' Tuesday—The disposals of beef cattle easy, butch- 
ers do not hesitate to buy when offered at reasonable 
prices. The market on cattle holds up within last 
week’s quotations. J. Laker & Son sold 9 cattle, of 
1100 Ibs, at 3¢0; 4 do., of 1000 hs, at 8c; 10, of 850 ths. at 
23; 12, of 750 bbs, at 2c, $l off. O,H. Forbush sold 3 
cows, 3 20 Ibs. at 39c, $1 head off; 1 cow, of 990 bs, at 
Ste, 81 off ; 1 cow, 1010 ths, at 34c; 1, of 1260 ths, at 3c; 
}, of 920 ths, at 33c; 1 bull, of 1060 Ibs, at $3.65; 1 cow, 
of 740 ths, at 2c, 

Milch Cows—There were rather more in number 
than last weex, and the tone of market hardly 
Steady. The inclination is favorable to the buyers. 
Sales come within the range of $@70 a head. 

Fat Hogs— Western, gc higher at G¢@6gc, 1. w., and 
local hogs at 7@7%, @. w. 

Sheep and Lambs—The market on Western l0c ® 
Cwt. higher on all descriptions, with arrivals nearly 
the same as last week, A fair demand noticed. On 
sheep the range is $2.50@6.30; yearlings, $1.75@6. 80; 
lambs at 85@7.70 V cwt, Cullen & Wallace sold 80-® 
lambs at 7c, 

Veal Calves—The better class stand firm in price, 
but slim cows are ac off. Inspectors are after the |: 
Slim veals in the city and butchers are shy about 
buying. Cullen & Wallace sold 75 calves, 110 ths, at | 
64c. J. Laker & Son sold mixed caives at Sc. , 

Live Poultry—Market supply 40,000 tbs; ® good 
trade, Prices stronger, Fowl at 129@18¢; ¢hickens, 


11@\3¢; rvosters, 9¢; 2% broilers, We B B; Hb], 


broilers, 60@70c @ pair. wit, 


Live Stock Company, 100; H. M. Lowe, 2, 
Moulton, 67; E. Sargent, 50; Cullen & Wallace, 100, 


29; Goodrich & Co., 0; J.8. Henry, 36. 


Stetson, 25; D. Simon, 15; A. Wheeler, 6; J. D. 
Neylon, 92; J. O’Brien, #0; J.W. Ellsworth, 57; A. M. 
Baggs, 20; T. J. Moroney, 15. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


calves. Vermont, 22 cattle, 7 hogs, 4 calves. New 
York, 100 hogs. 


week. Beef cattle ‘are in fairly good demand, 
Butchers bought freely at strong prices and the 
yards were soon cleared of beef cattle ata range of 
14@53c, unless choice. Western steers so'd at $6@ 
6.65. A. M. Baggs sold 1 beef cow, 900 ths, at 4c. T. 
J. Moroney, 2 steers, of 2990 fhs, at Sgc; 9 cows, of 


10 steers, 1000 ths, at 4gc, A. Wheeler,4 cows, of 750 
ths, at 2c; 1 cow, of 800 Ibs, at 79c; lcow, 1040 Ibs, at 


cost here $5.80; 34, of 1390 tbs, 5gc. J. W. Ellsworth 
sold 10 cows, 1040 Ibs, at sc; 1 cow, 1410 tbs, at 3gc, 
Milch Cows and Springers—There were rather too 
many milkers on the market for the good of dealers, 
there being more than last week; stock closed out, 
but somewhat slowly. Values have not changed 
where the good cows were concerned, these being in 
demand. The weakness was on common to medium 
cows. F.L. Libby sold 2 choice cows, $59@60; 5 at 
955; 5 at $50, down to Bas. J. S. Henry sold cows 
from $40@*0, mostly. 

Veal Calves—Sales indicate no chang: * selected 
lots, but on common calves pr are off fully jc V 
ib. J. 8. Henry sold 60 calves, 190 bs, at tfc. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


Ne; white W. H. B., 

BUILDING MATERIALS—Lime, Rockian1 §1.(5; 
Cement, Portland, §1.67@1.8; piasteringhair, No. 1,2§ 
@c V %; No. 2, 2@4c B B; Hemlock boards, 
V M., $21.00; matched spruce boards,'Y M., §23.Ww@ 


1 im., $47.00@40.00; oak, quar., 1 in., $78.00 


@e0.e; do. white, piain, 1 in., 3 
cnuoetnut eulled 00; olm.ꝛs. 12.00 ; 

red, $52.00@65.00; hickory, $65.00@70.00; maple, $34.00 
(@18.w; cedar seconds to 


4.50; laths, spruce, §4.00@4.50; clapboaras, 
$38@42; barn boards, pine, 8 in., No. 1, $35.0 
OIL—Kerosene, 150°, V gal, 190; gasoline; stove, 
lage ; linseed, 42@tic; olive, 7@70c lard No. 1, 39@ 
420; whale, 38@6lc. 

MOLASSES—Porto Rico, prime, S@sic B gal.; 
choice to fancy, do., 6@876; New Orleans, good te 
fancy, 19@sc. ‘ 

NAILS—Iron nails, $1.75@1.80. Wire nails, $1.85 
@1.90 @ keg, large and small lots 
PROVISIONS—Beef: Western plate, $9.50@10.50; 
Boston family $10.00@11.00; Pork: Long, clear, Bos- 
ton packed ,§)7 .75@18.00. Boston lean ends,S15. 5@18.50; 
Western backs, #14.50@17 25. Lard: Boston, pure, V 
, &8@egc; Western pure,Qa@ssc ; compound, #@riec ; 
fancy leaf lard, V 1¢-B pais, 9§c. Hams: Buston 
medium, 11@1)4c; do.smail, 11¢@1#e smoked Western, 
smail,l1g¢@12c ;do. medium, 10g@lize ; breakfast bacon, 
120 100; dried beef, l4@léc. 

SALT—Liverpool in bond, @ bhd., $1.40; do., duty 
paid, $2.00; Trapani, bond, $1.374@1.50; Turk’s Island, 
82.40@2.65. 


STARCH—Potato, 9@c; cornstarch, pearl, L.7ic; 
do. barrels, 1.946; wheat, ¢@éc. 

SUGAR—Cut loaf, 5.35¢; crushed, 5.35¢; standard 
powdered, 4.70c ; in barrels, 4.60c; do. in 
bag, 4.40c ; bag, yellow, 3.95@4.15e; extra O, 3.95@4.W0c. 
TALLUW-—City, 5@6gc: country, 5@Sjc; bone, d§ec. 
Grease, house, 4@4jc. 

FEATHERS—Hen, V B, @7c ; duck, 0@s6e : goose, 


W@E5c. 
PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES—Pure dry lead, P b, 8@ 
$e; turpentine, V gal., 73@i5c; putty, P D. Gæ 
plaster of paris, V bbi., $1.50@2.00; whiting . 
Gio: alcohol, wood, V gal., 70@7sc. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES—Ground beet scraps, @ ton, 
$42.00@44.00; vune meal, in bbl.. $25.00@44.00; sun- 
Gower, VD. 5@sjc; darley, P bu., s@we; buck- 
wheat, $1.25. x 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS. 


SBSEBANS—N. I. and Vt., pea, choice, H. P., $1.65; 
4 do, seconds, $L.s6@9I1.80; Cal. 


DROVES OF VEAL CALVES: | K@IE 


Maine—J Chadbou ; : : 
F. 1. Livty.20; Ee foanaee Libby 90; 









h & Brown, 48; ° 


Hanson, 30; A, D, Kilby, 20; 8. H. 





stanley, 5; | 


Vermont—A. P. Needham, 38; E. G. Piper, 110; | 19@i9e; small boxes, 
N. H. Woodward, 31; B. H. Combs, 37; B. F. Ricker, | ery,  20§c; 


_ | a@Be; 
Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 140,0. H. Forbush, 5; | firsts, 20@%3c; do. commog 
H. A. Gilmore, 35; J. Laker & Son, 28; R. Conners, 30; | Trunk butter in 3 to +d 
scat’ ering, 150; George Cheney, 20; M, Abrams, 12; L. creamery, 24¢c; do. firsts, 6; 


Stock at yards: 1927 cattle, 15 sheep, 29,338 hogs, 
1044 calves. Western, 1283 cattle, 29,006 hogs, 190 | Storage 
horses. Maine, 235 cattle, 14 sheep, 135 hogs, 424 | last year, 42,572 packages. Eggs, 25,635 cases; last 
calves. New Hampshire, 4) cattle, 1 sheep, 12} year, 4964 cases. In Eastern Cold Storage Com- 


Tuesday—)927 head of cattle yarded within the 


EESWAX—Crude, Se@sic; refined W. H. B., 3@ 
4.00 ; Southern pine, edge grain A, $88.50; cypress, | 


sprace, | ; 


Wormwell & Sop, 30; M. D. Holt, 30; Farmington | firsts, 0@29e; do. seconds, 10q@i%e. 


ery—Extra assorted spruce tubs, 


New Hampshire—Hancock & Kastman, 12; Jones & | ern largeash tubs,22@ 78¢; do. firsts, 0@i 


imitation creamery, small tubs. 





dairy, Me; do. Grete, 2@2ic ;common 
CHEESK—New: New York twins, extra, lt@ldqc; 


compared with 1994, 85.120 packages ; increase in total 
stock of eggs as compared with 1904, 20,529 cuses. 

At Boston receipts for the week were 13,20] tuts, 
10,764 boxes, or 800,94) pounds butter, 2391 boxes of 
Cheese, 31,055 cases of egys. For the corresponding 
week of iast year receipts were 655 tubs, 16,646 
boxes, or 479,353 pounds of butter, i950 boxes of 


1050 ths,Jat 3c; 5 do., of 900 ths, at 2gc. J. F, Payne sold cheese and 5613 cases of eggs. fi 


New York, Feb. 19. Creamery, extra, 28c; do. 
firsts, B@7ijc; do. 3 cold storage, 


3c; slot of 45 steers bought in Chicago, of 1% Ibs, | 1? ani me — —— 
24%@' ° J 19@2) a] State dairy, 


half tubs,extras, 25@26c ;do. firsts, 21@23c; tubs, sec- 

onds,)8@ 20 ; lower grades,)“@l7c ; Western imitation 

creamery, firsts, /8@19c ; West’n factory, fresh,@rste, 

16g@17c; renovated, 143@20c ; packing stock, 133@16{c, 

CHEESE—State, full cream, small, colored, Sept. 

fancy. 14§c; du. do,, small, colored, Jate made, best, 
5 smaill,colored,fair 


9776 packsges. 
Ejigin, IL, Feb. 20. Official butter firm at 283. 


ern creamery, 2%. 


to be obliged to pay more. 
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CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 


PLANTS 


acquisition in hetging. Beautiful and inexpensive. 
less to keep in order. Average cost 6 to 15 cents per 


Orr illustrated Catalogue is full of valuable informa- 





This Is The Year To Start An Orchard. 


We have a large surplus in Apple trees, Greening, Ben Davis, Sutton Beauty, Roxbury Russet 
Red Astrachan and other standard varieties. Large assortment of Japan Plums; big supply of 
choice Asparagus roots. If in need of anything in Fruit or Ornamental Stock, send for our free 
catalogue; tells how to plant for profit. Prices low. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO., Box 88, Yalesvilie, Conn. 





The. United Cigar Manufacturers, the 


st holders of the new crop, think they will be 
able to receive all purchases by March 10. And 
all the other  ealers will be through much earlier 
than the usual date for delivery of the crop. Ware 
house work 1. being crowded along with all possible 
dispatch at the packing points, and matters are mov- 
' Satisfactorily.” I¢ seems that in other 
States the late sellers have been asking and some 
hav. ed higher prices than the ones that sold 
early. I bellevé that in the Connecticut vailey 
that sold early have been paid higher 

prices than those who sold later. [know itis quite 
the reverse of the conditions in Penns) lvania and in 


Ubio and Wisconsin, for men who bought early in 
those districts have resold their holdings for several 
cents on the pound above the purchasing price, 
What have they done in New England? _ 


Is, Quinlan and Warren Wright were sold 
lately, all in the bundle, at prices averaging from 
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MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


HBREAS, STELLA L. B 
WwW eng te BERNIER of Mal- 


Witneas, ARLES J. McINTIR uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thircieth day of 
the year one thousand nine hundred 
and W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


PROBATE COURT. 





cited to appear at a 
rt, to be held at Cambri re, in said 


oon, to show cause, if any th 
the same should not be granted. ey have, why 


Witness, INTIRE, E 
First corm of said Court, this thirtieth = 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and six. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


other sons | 
MARTHA M. JOHNSON, late * Weston. in 
Pht deceased, intestate. 
WHE As, a petition has been presented to 
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FRANCES OnW and RUTH ASHLEY CREE, 
which names they shall, r ively, hereafter 
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8 we, weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 


Provon™ blished { 
LOUGHMAN, & is) 0 Boston, 
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CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 
: Judge of Probate Court. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED PYRAMID SWEATER. 
Procure 13 pounds of knitting yarn, one 





pair No. 4 bone or rubber knitting needles, | pil 


one pair No. 13 steel needles. 
With the fine needles cast on 68 stitches 
and work in the 2 plain, purl 2, ribbing for 
fiveinches. This makes a very high girdle. 
The knitting should be as tight as possible. 
On the last row change to the large needle 
and increase five stitches to give the proper 
number for the pyramid pattern. 
1st pattern row—One plain, purl 5 and re- 
peat to end of row. 
2d row—Purl 1, 5 plain, repeat to end. 
3d row—Two plain (*) purl 3, 3 plain and 
repeat from (*), ending row with 2 plain. 
4th row—Parl 2(*), 3 plain, parl 3, and 
repeat from (*), ending row with purl 2, 
5th row—Three plain (*), parl 1, 5 plain, 
and repeat from(*),ending row with 3 plain. 
6th row—Purl 3 (*), 1 plain, purl 5, re- 
peat from (*), ending row with purl 3. 
7th row—Like 6th, 8th like 5th, 9th like 
4th, 10th like 3d, 11th like 2d, 12th like 1st. 
These 12 rows complete the pattern. 
Knit in pattern without increasing or de- 
creasing, until the back is long enough, 
seventeen inches, including ribbing. 
Divide the stitches upon the needle for 
the neck and shoulders. Knit the first 25 
stitches in pattern, aud run them on to a 
cord or safety pin; knit and bind the next 
23 stitches (for the back of the neck), and 
upon the remaining 25 stitches work the 
pattern rows once for the left shoulder. 
The last row should be worked from the 
wrong side and at the end of it 36 stitches 
are cast.on, making in all 61 stitches upon 
the needle. Knit in pattern until the work 
is long enough to reach below the armboles 
(five inches.) Lereo the last row should be 
worked from the right side, and at the end 
of the needle 12 stitches cast on for the un- 
derarm portion. Knit in pattern until the 
front (above the ribbing) is as long as the 
same portion of the back, then make short 
rows to give extra length to the centre of 
the front. Beginning at the front edge of 
the sweater, work to within 18 stitches of 
the underarm seam, turn, and work to front 
again. 
3a short row—Work to within 22 stitches 
of theunderarm seam, turn, and work to 
front again. 
Knit short rows in this way, always let- 
ting four extra stitches stand toward the 
underarm seam on each row, starting 
from the front, until no stitches remain to 
be knitted. Then across the entire width 
knit plain for one row,changing to the finer 
needles and decreasing if necessary to 
secure the proper belt measurement. The 
stitches remaining on the needle should be 
some number divisible by 4. Knit in rib- 
bing for five inches and bind off. 
The right front is now worked upon the 
stitches held upon the safety pin. In mak- 
ing it the directions for the left side may be 
followed, with the slight changes needed to 
make the fronts opposites. 
Pick up the stitches around the neck, 
using the fine needies. On the first row 
narrow toward the front a sufficient num- 
ber of stitches to bring the collar to the 
correct size, then knit in 1 plain, purl 1, 
alternately ribbing for the height desired 
—about 44 inches. 
For the sleeve begin at the top, asing the 
large needles. 
Cast on 31 stitches, and knit in pattern, 
increasing 1 stitch at the end of each needle 
until the work is 79 stitches wide. Knit 
without increasing or decreasing until the 
sleeve is of the proper length, after which 
short rows are; knitted to lengthen the 
centre. 
Knit to within 20 stitches of end, turn, 
and knit to within 20 stitches of the other 
‘end. Onthese centre stitches work back 
and forth, always letting 2 extra stitches 
stand at end of each row, until no stitches 
remain in the centre to be knitted. Then 
work to one end, turn, and work to the 
other, in the last row changing to the fine 
needles. Narrow to 60 stitches, then 1 
plain, purl .1,.alternately, for the depth of 
the cuff, about 4inches. Bind off. 
Eva M. NILEs. 


Cheaters. 


Cheaters are having a great vogue. 

** And what are cheaters?” mere man is 
apt to ask. 

They are little curls, so necessary to the 
success of many of the smartest hats that 
milliners sell them with the hats. One 
woman wears her cheaters, two or three, 
according to size, alluringly fixed over her 
left eye toward the front, while another 
fastens hers in a fascinating way toward 
the back of her coiffure. 

Though false, they certainly do fill a long 
felt want, for they fill in to perfection a 
bare spot in the build of the hat’s bandeau. 
Cheaters are cheap and cheaters are dear, 
according to the quality and natural curl of 
the hair. 

The well-dressed woman cannot do with 
less than three or four sets, for the cheater 
is an accessory that demands the greatest 
care and must constantly go to the hair- 
dressers to be cleansed and coaxed intoa 
natural curl again.—N. Y. Sun. 








Uses for Chicken Feathers. 


One turkey supplies more different grades 
of feathers than a season’s receipts of 
turkeys show different grades of turkeys, 
and although five cents a pound covers the 
range of difference in value of the toughest 
old tom turkeys and the plumpest young 
hen, the feathers sell at five cents a pound 
for the body feathers up to forty cents a 
pound for the fine tail feathers. 

Local poultry men sort six to eight grades 
of turkey feathers and the buyers make 
even more assortments, the feathers being 
used for as many different purposes. The 
small body feathers, which are used for pil- 
- lows and feather beds, are worth about five 
cents a pound for common mixed. White 
feathers are worth more, according to grade, | 
bringing generally about three times the 
price paid for mixed feathers. 

The fine tail feathers used for dusters are 
kept separate and sel] for about forty cents 
a pound and the “ skirt’ feathers are worth 
nearly as much. The wing and “ point ”’ 





out tate ive 
are worth abont thirty-five 
cents a pound and goose feathers 


from sixty cents a pound for white, to 








a delicate person might receive such a 
shock as to result in fatal injary. 


warm dressing-room close at hand, but if 
the home is not so luxurious the family sit- 
ting-room could be utilized for this purpose, 
only a very ‘short time being required by 
each person. 
of warm bedroom slippers should be put 
on as quickly as possible, and the clothes 
could be carried to the sitting-room, where 
half the toilet could be performed in a very 


fluffier, there is an absence of 


able for mixing with the better grades for 
Most of the chicken feathers go in the five 
to ten cents a pound class, to be used for 
cheap feather beds and pillows, the white 
feathers being saved separate and bringing 
a good premium over the mixed grades. 
Fine tail and wing feathers are saved sepa- 
trate, selling as high as forty cents.. 

Feathers shipped from this market are 
packed in bales of two hundred pounds or 
in six-fout sacks. The tail and wing feath- 
ers are usually packed in boxes and some- 
times tied in neat bundles. 

Five chickens will give a pound of feath- 
ers, and with Indianapolis firms killing 
two to three thousand chickens a day for 
home.consumption and shipment this mar- 
ket has nearly two tons of feathers a week 
tosell. A week’s output can be packed in 
twenty bales, 4x5x3 feet each, but if the 
feathers were left loose they wuuld filla 
house. ; 

A single carload of feathers shipped to 
Cincinnati recently contained about six 
tons. They cost the shipper more than 
$1600. Cincinnati and Chicago are good 
buyers of all grades of feathers, most of the 
local shipments going to thuse cities.—Ind- 
ianapolis News. 


Colds. 
Contrary to the prevalent opinion that 
colds and coughs are due entirely to the 
severity of the climate, or to some unex- 
pected change in the weather, they really 
arise, in very many cases, from pure care- 
lessness and want of thought. 
Colds are not inevitable, but could often 
be avoided if people would only use their 
ideas of common sense and be reasonable. 
The custom of muffling the neck very 
closely with furs or similar protectiou is ex- 
tremely dangerous. If thoughtlessly left off 
a severe cold is sure. A light. wrapping, 
sufficient to exclude gold wind, while per- 
mitting ventilation, gives the best protec- 
tion. 
For instance, if one sits in a heated room 
while paying a visit, or during the services | 
at church, without removing any of the 
many wraps which bave been donned for 
the cold atmosphere out of doors, the result 
is almost sure to be a severe cold, con- 
tracted by the sudden change from the 
heated room to the cold air. 
Sleeping in badly ventilated rooms, wear- 
ing at night the underolothing which is 
worn through the day, late hours, loss of 
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unꝑs. WICHOLAS LONG'WORTH (nee Miss Alice Roosevelt). 





sleep, greasy food, and irregularity of 
meals, all tend to weaken the system to 
such an extent as to render it quite in- 
capable of resisting the changes in the 
weather or any exposure to disease. While 
we all advocate cold and well-ventilated 
sleeping apartments, we, at the same time, 
must condemn the cold room for dressing 
in the morning. 1¢ is most unhealthy, and 


« When at all possible one should have a 


A dressing-gown and a pair 


spent in doing just such work, for there is 
certainly no form of needlework that gives 
better and iaoro lasting results than that 
which preserves and ‘lengthens 
of table linen.—New York Mail. 


usefulness 


Insects end Disesse. 
The science of medicine seems to be on 





the verge of a vast change. If the reputed 
discoveries are reliable, physicians will 
have to abandon their medicine chests and 
turn themselves into entomologists. The 
alleged discovery that the mosquito de- 


scribed as stegomyia was alone msible 
for yellow fever was sufficiently i 
but this has been followed by a host of dis- 


coveries which threaten to impose upon 
insects the sole responsibility for the spread 
of disease. According to the president of 
the Medico-Chirugical College in Philadel- 
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few minutes. 
Geod Rules for the Eyes. 





and brightness: 


tender, wear smoked or tinted glasses. 
Never apply soap near the eyes. Bathe 
them once daily, the lids being open, in 
tepid water. It is best to use an eye bath 
or egg cup, and to open.and close the lids in 
the water. Do not apply any face cream 
near the eyes. Put nothing on the lashes 
but the best of unscented oil. Never cut 
the lashes in the belief that they will be im- 
proved. Keep in mind that white cliffs, 
stretches of sand and of snow are injurious, 
and must be guarded against with glasses. 


Queer Drugs end thelr Uses. 

“* The venom of the rattlesnake has been 
known to cure locomotor ataxia and scarlet 
fever,” said a chemist. ‘* Homeopathic 
physicians often prescribe it. 

“ You know the curara, the deadly poison 
that theSouth American Indians smear on 
their arrow tips? Well, curara is very help- 
ful in hydrophobia. 

“There is a seaweed called ‘bladder- 
wrack.’ They make of this an antifat, a 
marvelous antifat. By theuseof this anti- 
fat I know a man who redaced his weight 





Although the eyes oontribute more than 
almost any other feature to personal beauty, 
they get surprisingly little attention from 
the majority of persons. Here are a few 
simple rules for preserving their strength 


Do not read by firelight. When possible 
protect the eyes from the direct glare of 
lamp, gas and candlelight. Do not read or 
work in sucha dim light that an effort is 
necessary to see clearly. If the eyes are 


forty pounds in three months. 

“* There is a deadly fungus, the fly agaric, 
which unfortunate people sometimes eat in 
mistake for mushrooms. They make a}; 
medicine of the fly agaric, a medicine called 
muecarine nitrate, which, injected under 
the skin, causes a ccpious flow of tears. 


moves all desire for food or drink. An Al- 
pine guide will chew fifty or sixty grains 
of it before commencing a difficult ascent.” 
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phia there are seventy-six varieties of house 
flies which spread disease. They appear to 
wallow in the germs of typhoid fever, and 
they can communicate it to persons, which 


may account for the fact of so much typhoid | >Falp, 


fever during the summer and autumn in 
places where no germs could be found in 
the drinking water. 
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Cerving. 

Be sure that your knife is perfectly sharp, 
and have the joints placed iu a dish of good 
size as near to the carver as possible, so 
that fnll control may be had over it. 

A loin of veal should be started at the 
small end and the ribs cut apart and served 
ee kidney and fat on each 
plate. 

A breast of veal should be separated from 
the brisket and both cut in pieces. If loins 
of ‘veal and mutton are jointed by the 
butcher they will be more easily carved. 

A leg of mutton should be carved across 
the middie of the bone first and then frum 
the thickest part until the'gristleis reached. 

A shoulder of mutton should have the 
bone part toward the carver, and be cat 
right across in thick slices. 

A sirloin of beef should be placed on the 
dish with the undercut below, then thin 
slices should ba cut,from the side next the 
carver. These are served with pieces of 
the undercut to each person. 

Ham must be carved in long, thin slices, 
cut through the thick fat down to the bone. 

Tongue should be cut in rather thick 
slices, those in the centre being the most 
delicate. They should be cut across and 
served with slices taken from each side, and 
a small piece of fat at the root. 





The Heir end the Wave. 
** The Marcel wave ruin the hair? Non- 






























Heart disease most frequently results 
from neglected or improperly treated rheu- 
matism. It more often follows mild rheu- 
matism than the severe kind, because se 
vere rheumatism receives prompt treatment, 
while the mild form is often neglected and 
left to work its way to the heart. 

Persons who suppose themselves suffer- 
ing from heart disease, because they have 
pain in the ragion of the heart, or palpita- 
tion, seldum have any disease of that organ. 
In nine cases out of ten they are sufferers 
from dyspepsia—nothing more. 

Congestion of the lungs is most fre- 
quently caused by a sudden change from 
the heat of an ill-ventilated room or rail- 
road, or street car, to the cold air outside, 
without being protected by sufficient cloth- 
ing; hence many persons thus seized drop 
dead in the streets. 
Congestion of the brain most frequently 
sfrom troubleand anxiety of mind, 


brain, sudden loss of vital power, and al- 
most instant death. Apoplexy may be an 
inherived disease, or itmay be induced by 


may 
affect only a small portion of the 
body, from a finger or toe to an entire 
limb, or it may disable half the body, or 
the whole body, when death soon follows. 
When half the body is affected with paraly- 
sis, we may be certain that the seat of the 
disease is in the opposite side of‘ the brain, 
because nerve fibres cross. paraly- 
sis is often temporary when caused by the 
raptare of asmall blood vessel, if the clot 
is got rid of by absorption or otherwise. 
Although this is a disease that all classes 
of people are liable to, its most destructive 
work is done among the depraved and dissi- 
pated.— Health. 


From the Matrimonial Primer. 

Absence may make the heart grow 
fonder ; presents have been known to have 
the same effect. 

Use your best conversational powers oc- 
casionally at yoar uwn dinner table. 

Many a man has won a woman’s love and 
later ‘ost her respect. 

Be entertaining to your husband, or some 
other woman will. 

A wise woman sometimes leaves her hus- 
band long enough to increase his apprecia- 
tion, but not long enough for him to seek 
consolation. 


Be sure that your husband carries each 
day the impression that he has left at home 
that morning the most charming, cheery, 
freshly gowned woman in the city. 

Don’t take all elasticity out of your hus- 
band’s purse by keeping your hand in it. 

The most interesting book you can ever 
put in your wife’s hands is a bankbook in 
her own name. 











Two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cup of 






Bitte! Se 
about twenty minutes. 


Hiats teu Housekeepers 


A kitchen convenience which is not present n 
every household is a pair of sharp scissors. 
Scissors are used to trim lampwicks—which is a 
wrong—and to cut papers and string; but seldom 
for ‘trimming bacon and ham rinds, skinning 








sin'of ae ree Bot if she gives in to 
the feeling and rests for a short time on a com- 
fortable lounge she will feel wonderfully fresh- 
ened and will do better and quicker work than if 
she had foregone her cat nap. 
A Deauty doctor gives it as her opinion 
that the time-honored maxim to “hold your 
shoulders back” is a mistake. ‘Forget your 
shoulders,”’ is her advice. ‘“‘ Keep your chest and 
chin up and your shoulders will take care of 
themselves.” Another authority says that it 
never did her the least good to be told to hold 


for her than all the admonitions and will power 
in the world. 
It is seldom the part of wisdom to buy rem- 
nants of anything unless they are of a length to 
make some complete garment. Odds and ends 
of silk, lace, insertion and passementerie may 
look irresistible on the counter in company with 
others of their kind, but what are they good for 
when you get them home? Shirtwaists, fancy 
stocks, guimpes and so on may be concocted with 
success out of marked down bits and shreds, but 
to buy odd lengths of things at random, hoping 
to employ them on new gowns or wraps, is gen- 
erally foolish. Uniessone buys with an exact 
use in mind one is apt to find one’s self burdened 
with a lot of impossible things, and there is cere 
tainly no economy in that. 
Enamel ware that has-been burned or discol- 
ored may be cleaned by applying a paste made of 
coarse salt and vinegar. A little vigorous rub- 
bing will remove the ugly marks. 
Kerosene oll may be used with very satisfac- 
tory results in taking out wagon grease or tar 
spots if used while the grease is fresh. Then 
wash out in cold soft water, using no soap. 
For ironing days a fire of cinders is better 
than fresh coal. 
Green food 1s almost indispensable to 
birds, but if lettuce is searce a good substitute 
may be had by planting a little of their favorite 
seed in small flower pots and allowing it to 
grow. The birds like it even better if they are 
—— to pick the little green leaves them- 
ves. 


To renew cane chairs—If the seats have be- 
come limp and stretched, so that they sink in 
the centre, they may be made as good as new, if 
none of the strips of cane are broken, by well 
washing them in hot water and then placing them 
in a current of air todry. This causes the cane 


One of those women who use their eyes when 
they go shopping has discovered that the little 
black-framed pictures one sees in the five and 
ten cent stores andinthe art sections of the 


black wood frames are just the thing for the lit- 
tle prints or photographs one wants to preserve 
in permanent form, and are much cheaper 
bought ready made than made to order. I just 
slip out the picture that comes in them and slip 
in my own choice, and there I am, with a likable 
picture in a good style of frame, and the whole 
thing has. probably not cost me a quarter.” 


Historical. 


——The first typewriter patent was taken out 
in 1714. The machine was a very primitive kind 


of small printing press with 
gigantic finger 


——Mr. G. J. Holyoake was said to be the first 
man in England to apply the name “ Jingoes” 
to the rowdy party in English foreign politics; 
and his right to the distinction, which has some- 
times been challenged, is established by Dr. 
Murray in the New Oxford . Mr. 
Holyoake used the word in & letter protesting 
against the breaking up of a meeting in support 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy, which he 
“The Jingoes in the Park.” 

——Sugar is an ancient luxury. The Chinese 
have been eating it for at least one thousand 
years. 

——During excavations in the neighborhood of 
Breslau, German Silesia, there have been dis- 
covered in the last few weeks nearly five hun- 
dred tombs, with altogether six thousand skulls 
and twe hundred dwelling caves. The oldest 











as mauy as twenty vessels 
tomb. 


Mix 
and drop in small cakes on s buttered tin. Bake 




















1ORT-HORNS 
FOR SALE. 
BULLS, COWs anp 


HEIFERS. COWS AND HEIFERS BRE 
TO IMPORTED BULL. , 


. | ALBERT M. RAWLINS, . Spriagtielé, ()::, 





IAS. E. SILVERTHOR', 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPE) 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Untasogue on application. Visitor: welcome 





New York State Veterinary Coll. 


ef Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 


Free tuition to New York 
Z State Students. , 


PROF. JAMES LAW, F. R. ©. V. S., Direct. 


HARRY W. GRAHAM, 


Live Stock Auctionee,. 
CHILLICOTHE, mo. 
Eight years’ experience in American s2\.; 
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Vaughn Flexible Harrow. 
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sano nut or bolt. 


0. C. VAUGHN MPG. CO., Jefferson, Wis. 
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PROUD FELLOWMAN OF ABERLOUR 
AND 


BLACKBIRD OF EDGEWOOD 24 
AT THE HEAD or 


Grandview Farm Herd 
of Angus Cattle 


There are here now for sale bulls of the 


Blackbird and Pride families that for breed- 
ing —* individuality are the equals of 
peers topped the sale on bulls at the 


sale in Chicago. We only 
thick- 
I- 


Farm joins city. Visitors always weloome. 
For full particulars and prices — 
CHAS. J. OFF, Peeria, Il. 





Jas. W. Sparks, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
for the best breeders in America. 
MARSHALL, MO. 
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Poetry. 





A MODERN INSTANCE. 


A youth to Congress went one day. 

He smiled as he prepared to say) 

A piece which opened up this way: 
“ Mr. Speaker!” 


He thought of how this mightyjland 

In admiration mute would stand ~- 

as he exclaimed in accents grand: 
“Mr. Speaker! ” 


nd then he thoughtjwith swelling heart 
Ot what great things he would impart, 
when he had made that simple start— 

“ Mr. Speaker! ” 


The hour arrived; he’d try his luck. 

His patriot pace at last he’d struck. 

Thus far he got, and then he stuck : 
« Mr. Speaker! ” 


No audience all responsive stirred 

In answer to his thundering word. 

He yelled again, but no one heard, 
“ Mr. Speaker! ” 


A babbling, weird confusion came. 
Strange voices clashed in wild acclaim, 
But still he shouted forth the same; 

“ Mr. Speaker!” 


They bore him thence. His pallid face 
Still wore a look of lofty grace. 
He whispered as he left ae place, 
“ Mr, Speaker 
—Washington Star. 
— — — — 
THE BEMEDY. 


waits with sad eyes ever toward the past, 
nothing comes save Memory trailing a bridal 


veil 
Weighted a 
She calls, yet D - 

her empty heart; 
And sound of sodden clods that one by one fall 


heavily 
Into the newly wounded earth. 


she wakes and joins the palpitating threng, 


dthere finds life’s best joy in toil. 
* —Everybody’s Magazine. 
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She 
Yet 
nd gray with dust of orange blooms; 
othing hears save echoes from 





THE BASKETBALL GIBL. 


There’s a hush on down at our house, and we all 


speak soft and low— 
As my music teacher’d put it, we are pianissimo; 
We have quit our daily scrappin’ and we don’t 


yell things at all, 
Now that sister Marietta’s took to playin’ basket- 


ball 
The baby’s scared and qulet, and his whoops are 


few and faint; ; 
Cousin Hanna’s quit her jawin, and ’s behavin 


like a saint; 

And even pa and mother ain’t so harsh like with 
their call, 

Now that Sister Marietta’s took to playin’ basket- 
ball. 

Sister used to be a ninny, till sbe tackled that 
new game, 

But now she’s got a muscle that’d put a man to 
shame; : 

And we never stop to argue with a girl who’s op 


the maul, 
Now that Sister Marietta’s took to playin’ basket- 


ball. 
She has had her pieture taken, with her team of 
husky champs, 


And from the sportin’ pages she don’t ever take 
her lamps; 

And wheu she gets to glarin’, why, we hike for 
timber tall, 

Now that Sister Marietta’s took to playin’ basket- 
ball. 

All the candy givin’ fellers she has chased off 
long ago, 


And, unless he eats raw beefsteak, any beau 
don’t stand a show, 

If she walks up to the alter,:pa declares, the 
man’ll crawl, 

Now that Sister Marietta’sitook to playin’ basket- 
ball. —Denver Republican. 
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BALLADE OF GOOD TEMPEB. 


At times it seems that things will not. go right, 
Your patience,then is very sorely tried; 
You want to rip and tear and growi and fight, 
And say some very foolishjthings beside. 
You think perbaps that you are justified 
In kicking up a pretty lively spat, 
Still, it is better far to let it slide; 
I‘wouldn’t mind a little thing like that. 


Perhaps the dinner isn’t ready quite, 

Or you discover that the steak is fried; 
Unless it’s broiled you cannot eat a bite, 

You hate to bave it shrivelled up and dried. 
It’s aggravating, that can’t be denied, 

To have it crisped and served in swimming fat, 
But still the faithful cook you need not chide; 

I wouldn’t mind a little thing like that. 


Or you imagine you’ve received a slight, 

That very naturally hurts your pride; 
Or else go out and get held up at night, 

Or somebody informs you that you’ve lied. 
The other fellow wins your promised bride, 

Or some one sits upon your Sunday hat; 
But, though its purpose thus is misapplied, 

I wouldn’t mind a little thing like that. 

L’ENVOI. 

Friend, though the tyrant janitor deride 

Your prayer for steam to heat your chilly flat, 
Still make a calm philosophy your guide; 

I wouldn’t mind a little thing like that. 

—Chicago News. 








I HEAR YOUR VOICE. 
I hear your voice like spirit calling, 
Out from the night that hides from view, 
And like the rays of starlight falling, 
1 hasten, love, to answer you: 
O sweeter than the spring abounding-— 
With paradise of bloom and flowers; 
More musical than far seas sounding, 
Is this beatitude of ours! 
I hear your voice—and then ’t is morning, 
My soul to summer sweetness stirred ; 
And light of love the hills adorning, 
Make beautiful and clear your word; 
The whole round world on me is smiling, 
For in your call its bliss is glassed ; 
And every prospect has beguiling, 
While roses in my way are cast! 
One world at least shall tell the story, 
You spoke in blessedness to me; 
My heart shall live its hope and glory, 
And be;companion, love, to thee; 
O like two birds in blue skies sailing, 
We pass in joyance time slong; 
Like nightingales to each bewailing, 
' We have delight in love’s sweet song! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





THE PROPHET LOST IN THE 
HILLS AT EVENING. 
Strong God which made the topmost stars 

To circulate and keep their course; 
Remember me when all the bars 

Of sense and dreadful fate enforce. 
Above me in your heights so tall. 

Impassable the summits freeze, 
Below the haunted waters call 

Impassable beyond the trees. 

I hunger and I;have no bread, 

My gourd is empty of the wine. 
Surely the footsteps of the dead 

Are shuffling thickly close to mine! 
It darkens. I have lost the ford 

There is a change on all things made. 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 

And I am awfully afraid. 
Remember me! The Voids of Hell 

Expand enormous all around. 
Strong friend of souls, Emmanuel, 

Protect me out of cursed ground. 
The long descent of wasted days, 

To these at last have led me down; 
Remember that I filled with praise 
The meaningless and doubtful ways 

That lead to an eternal town. 
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report it to the humane society. 
in harmony. Sandy was as miserable as he 


letter from the girl, saying that she hoped he 
would forgive her and all that, and that he must 
brace up, or something of that sort, but that she 
had changed her mind. 

She simply couldn’t bear the thought of seeing 
him again, because she had just seen a man who 
came from out on the plains somewhere, a rela- 
tive of a friend of hers, and the man looked so 
like the frontier that he gave her a cold. chill. 
Perhaps it was his store clothes that fitted too 
soon, and his.bat that didn’t fit soon enough, and 
his shoes!—well, they just simply kicked the 
sentiment all out of her. 

Of course, she didn’t pat it in that way. She 
got around it as gentle as a feather. Said that 
when she saw what the frontier had done for 
this man, who had been out there ouly afew 
years—houw different he looked from the others 
at the reception—she felt that the life out there 
must be of the sort that would rob ‘“‘ the garden 
of romance of its sweetest flowers,” or some such 
foolishness as that. 

Well, anyway, that sil'y girl’s letter, written 
on pink paper and perfumed with sachet powder, 
was as bad asa death warrant signed by the judge 
of the Supreme Court to poor Jim. He just caved 
in like an abandoned jmine, and when Sandy 
asked him how old the girl was, and after hear- 
ing, told bim to cheer up, that girls of that age 

always got fool notions and got over them, ne 
seemed not to hear, though he ought to have 
listened and taken heed, for Sandy knew a good 

bit more about women than he did about mining. 

Things went along in this cheerful way for 

quite a spell,and Jim’s face took on an expres- 

sion that made a burro look cheerful alongside of 

him. Then, one day when we were over in front 

of Sim’s adobe, we saw a sight that made us 

forget ourselves. Along the road came Dick— 

“ Horseshoe Dick ” we used to call him, because 

he struck luck where others struck nothing but 

sand. 

And since he had a lot of money and little 

sense, he went along at a brisk pace even when 

he was on foot. But along came Dick, seated on 

a horse that might have been saddied for an 

Indian prince or a circus rider. And vf all the 

swell togs you ever saw, Dick’s took the prize; 

from his shoes to his new Mexivan hat he was 

simply a picture. And asI stood there looking 

at Dick, with Jim standing there beside him 

looking like the last rose of summer, I was sur- 

prised to see Sandy jumping up as if he had 

fallen on a cactus brush, and slapping his hands 

together as if he. had struck a second Inde- 

pendence mine. 

** Well, before 1 could see what it was all 

about, he had Dick Into the house, and Jim, too. 

And then Sandy raced—if you could call Sandy’s 


where the squaw sat all “ay long making [ndian 
baskets. Back he came with the poor old thing 
all dressed up in her fancy blankets, and behind 
them came the chap with the weak lungs, who 
lived at the hotel and didn’t do anything but 
take the air and snapshots with his camers, 
which seemed as much a part of him as his lisp. 
Sandy went into the cabin and came out with 
Jim all rigged out in Dick’s clothes, which fitted 
him to perfection, and up he goes on Dick’s 
horse. And you should have seen Sandy. He 
acted for all the world like a professional pho- 
tographer—made Jim strike a pose that was 
simply great, and then got the old squaw off in 
the distance, but aot so far away that sho didn’t 
make a part of the picture. 

She looked at that distance, with her blankets 
artistically draped around herand her face out 
of sight, like some sweet, slender maiden gather 
ing flowers, which goes to show that a photo- 
graph can lie to beat the band sometimes. Sandy 
got them just we be wanted them, and then 
shouted to the youth to “let her go!” and he did. 
And the next day he came over with a picture 
that was enough to make any living man vain if 
he recognized it asa likeness of himself. There 
sat Jim, as straight and proud as the chief ina 
fireman’s parade, and beyond him stood the 
slender maiden gathering flowers, or rather that 
8 the way she looked in tLe picture. 

And that night Sandy sat down and told Jim 
what to write to the girl in New Jersey. At first 
he acted like a stubborn broncho, but at last he 
did as Sandy told him: wrote to her that perhaps 
she was right—he had spent about a dollar in 
postage stamps before this, asking her to take 
back what she wrote, but it didn’t budge her. 
This time he said that he, too, had been think 
ing things over. He knew she was beautiful and 
stylish and all that, and that, like the other poor 
devil, he, too, might look like a back number 
among her swell Eastern friends if he came 
back. Then, also, she might not fit into the life 


would look dressed in some of those Oriental 
looking blankets, but couldn’t for the life of him 


parting gift. 

Well, we waited with anxious hearts. And in 
double quick time along came a letter for Jim 
with aspeciai delivery stamp on it—a letter that 
looked asifit might weigh a pound; but after 
reading it, Jim acted tas if he didn’t weigh an 
ounce. He acted ascrazy as a chained coyote. 
That picture had brought the girl to terms. 

She wrote that she felt that fate had intended 
her for “ the grand, free, glorious life of the great 


mountains,” and a lot more rubbish like that. 
You see, she was only eighteen years old, and 
had never been out of New Jersey. But, just the 
same, she made Jim a fine wife when she came 
West two years after. And the foolish 
have long since gone out of her head. 














find. He said nothing to any one, but bought up 
all the land around at.a fair price, but dirt cheap 


being a man, and in love, and liying in Cripple 
Creek when the girl lives in New Jersey, I want | News. 
you to write and tell me what it is, for I want to > = 


Well, things were drifting along pretty much 


could be, and so was Jim, or, at least, he thought 
missed a wonderfully interestiag part of “the 
he was, but saw his mistake when along came a how.” You missed seeing what may be called 


fastest galt racing—over to Peterson’s corner, | &ree 


horizon reaching plains and the heaven kissing || 











Did you go to the St. Louis Fair? If you did 
and you failed to see the exhibit you 


the evolution of development of that wonderful 
invention, the railroad engine. The 

that the boysand girls of today are so 
think little of all 


roads?” 


miles with some other boys when he was 
old to see a railroad train. 

It has not been so very many years since 
most intelligent men and women laughed and 
even jeered at the mere idea of 
the rate of Sfteen or twenty miles an hour. 


When George Stephenson first began to talk | great 


wooden or iron track, the peopie looked upon 
him as a dreamer, a visionary who might not be 
quite “right in his head.” 

But this George Stephenson of Wyliam, near 
Newcastle, in England, was not to be put down 
by sneers nor jeers, and he had the audacity to 
declare that he could Invent an engine that 
would run at theterrific rate of twenty-five miles 
ap hour, whereupon one of the most noted peri- 
odicals of the day said that he ought to be “ put 
in a straitjacket.” 

Stephenson went to work and built a queer 
looking little railroad engine which. was called 
the “ Rocket ” in 1629, and that..wasthe begin-. 
ning of one of the most useful and wonderful 
things in the world—the moderna railway system. 
—8St. Nicholas. 
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A Thinking Cet. 


“ Which do you consider the more intelligent, 
dogs or cats? ’’ asked one woman of another the 
other day, as they sat drinking tea in a studio. 
The firstjspeaker was a painter. 

**Dogs,” replied the other promptly, whose 
accent betrayed her English nationality; “ if you 
had ever seen a sheepdog trial in the north of 
England you wouldo’t doubt it for a moment. 
Those dogs are all but human.” 

** Well, yes,” admitted the other, reluctantly; 
“I had torgotten ‘ Bob, Son of Battle.’ You see 
we don’t have dogs like that over here. Sut 
even then,” she continued, rallying to the 
charge, “‘ I should say that on the average cats 
were more clever than dogs. They never imi- 
tate and they reason things out for themselves, 
and that to my mind does indicate a higher de- 
of intelligence.” 

“ Pll give you a proof,” she added, as she got 
well under way. “Now, here’s Sam,” and she 
stroked the soft fur ofa smoked Angora. “‘ He 
began by being called Algernon Charies Swin- 
burne, but somehow or other he didn’t thrive 
under it, and the girl who lives with me said she 
was sure he would never grow up unless that 
name was removed—so now he is Sam, because 
he is a naturalized American. Perhaps it’s 


average intelligent. cat,’ she continued, “be- 
cause Sam Is almost uncanny he’s so cute But 
I really think he would score even against your 





sheepdog, because what he does is all on his}. 
own Initiative, Hethas never been trained.” ‘ 4 


** Well, what does this marvel do?” 

* He thinks things out,” replied the painter. 
“Some little while ago a girl who has a 
upstairs came and asked me to lend her 
because there was a mouse 
wanted to destroy. I agreed on consideration 
that she would be sure not to let him out of the 


closed the windows. She was gone about an 
hour, but whom sbould she meet, face to face. 
as she walked into the hall downstairs, but Sam! 
‘Hullo, Sam!’ she sald, ‘how on earth did you 
got here?’” — 

».Wnhat did Sam say?” inquired the English 
woman with interest. 
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having been destroyed as far as possi 
the retreat, changed it from wide ¢@ narrow, 


5 
: 
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They did all this. in a few 
months in all the severity of midwinter, Port 
Arthur's fall was due largely to the terrific bom- 
bardment of the eleven-inch guns brought up 
from Dalny on the railroad. Twenty-five af these 
guns, weighing ten tons each without their car- 
riages, were placed in the beslogers’ forts under 
fire, and within three weeks from the surrender 
they were hammering the enemy before Mukden, 
having been brought with Nogi’s army of one 
hundred thousand men, a distance of 350 miles 
on the railroad. Japanese have been in the habit 
of coming to this country to learn railroading. 


Brilliants. 


The lives that make the world so sweet 
+ Are shy, and hide like humbie flowers, , 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance fills the bower, 
And cheers and comforts as hour by hour. 
—Anonymous. ' 
Yes, yes, tis true. Itis His will 
That, “ likea city on a hill,” 
Towers and turrets ail alight, 
I guide the homeless soul aright. 
Then may my light 
Be always bright. 
—Susan M. Griffith. 


Upon Sis providence I lean, 
As lean ir faith I must; 

The lesson of my life hath been 
A heart of grateful trust. 


And so my onward way I fare 
With happy heart and calm, 
And mingle with my daily care 
The music of my psalm. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Faith sa'd, ‘“‘’Tis brighter farther on ”’; 
Hope said, ‘-I see the coming dawn”; 
Love said—the greatest of the three, 
“The morn is here!—’tis fouad in me!” 


It is not well that I should move 
For ever in life’s easy street. 

How should my feet not bleed for Love? 
Love’s bled for me. And love is sweet. 


1 follow though the brambles tear, 
And though the mountain track is rough, 
How should I moan a cross to bear? 
Christ went this way. It is enough. 
—Norman Gale. 


God answers prayer; sometimes, when hearts 
are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 


But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when He does not speak; 
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‘armers” line rates are surprisingly 
_ ‘Tow. For full particulars see the manager of 


4D TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO, 


Contract Dept., 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








‘moral side of Deity yet more, love God as Justice. 
morality working with that, 
sballone day create a unity amongst all men 


‘| more fair, than the face of Nature.—Theodore 
Parker. 


__ ---I sald just now, that wealth 11) used was as 
the net of the spider, entangling and destroytng; 
but wealth well used is as the net of the sacred 
fisher who gathered souls of men out of the deep. 


“Fashion Motes. 











short, jaunty coats warranted to make a stout 
woman look like atub, The Empire gown does 
admit of modification, and clever dressmakers 
will contrive to adapt the princess to nearly all 

If stout women would only 


is | passable 
| rid themselves of the delusion that they look 


their best in tight-fitting garments the dress- 
makers would have their burdens lessened and 
the landscape would be greatly beautified. 

eo The princess gown of 1906 Is net necessa- 
rily a smoothly-fitted, one-piece dress. [tis often 
made in two pieces, the waist and skirt joined 
with rows of insertion, needlework, or heavy 
lace or embroidery girdles. The thin gowns, 
muslin, handkerchief linen, radia silk and 
foulard, are especially pretty when made in this 


way. : 
oF. The short jackets, which are seen in the 
newest walking gowns, are very attractive, and 
to slender figures, very becoming. They are 
loose box coats, or half-ftting jackets, high 
waisted and fitting snugly about the shoulders. 
The advance models, solid to meet the demands 
of the Southern exodus, are of pale gray, smoke 
color, and London gray mixtures. Plaids and 
checks are as popular as ever. 

e*e A number of extremely pretty hats were 
Viewed recently, most of them for summer wear, 
although some early spring models, suitable to 
wear within a month from now, were included 
in the collection. These hats were distinguished 
for their artistic merit, being quite free from the 
grotesque features which have distinguished the 
hats of the past season. — 

o% Most striking was a light biue straw, cava 
lier shape, with a round-topped derby crown of 
satin. The only trimming was a large bunch of 
violets, with short green stems, set directly in 
front, with a long branch of maidenhair fern 
extending from the violets over the crown 
towards the back. The violets were in two 
tones, light and dark, and were as natural in 
appearance as possible. . 

e% Another pale blue bat was an English tur- 
baa, with a short brim and a large crown, around 
which was wreathed a voluminous chiffon veil. 
Theends of the veil hung down behind almest to 
the waist, the ends being tucked. A large bow 
of satin ribbon and a pale biue wing trimmed the 
tarban on the left side. j 

e®% The milliners are making a renewed effort 
tainduce their patrons to wear the drooping veil 

to their hate. effort 


be more successful new that women have grown 
more or less used to the idea. In this particular 
group of hats were many with long chiffon veils. 

eo, The prettiest hats are those which were so 
popular last summer, lingerie hats. They have 
been much improved and are now presented in 
combination with fine straw as well as iu all 
over embroidery. Pale colored embroideries are 
used as often as white, and will be worn to 
match gowns in delicate hues. The pale pink 
hats are charmingly becoming, giving even pale 
faces a glow of color. The pale biue hats will 
suit blonde women and brunettes whose color is 
high. No one wears pale biue better than the 
latter type. 

oe A very pretty lingerie hat was a Tam 0’ 
Shanter shape in a heavy unbleached linen, 


the scarf were trimmed with two rows of narrow 
Valenciennes. A : 
e*eA sailor shape in eyelet embroidery on 
snowy white linen had a wide scarf of pink satin 
ribbon tied in the back and falling in long ends. 
Around the top of the low crown was a solid 
wreath of very smail pink roses without foliage. 
a%e Very pretty was a short brimmed sailor hat 
of fine white straw,the crown of which was 
encircled by a wide puffed strip of fine eyelet 
o . This was tied in the middie with 
a white satin ribbon, which was tied on the side 


Ribbons of sash width are everywhere exhibited 
1 


gowns are fitted with them. Many of the sashes 
are edged with wide silk fringes. Ribbon sales 
should therefore be watched for. Often the 


of expensive ribbons are re- 
duced fora sale and beautiful sashes may be 
picked up for comparatively little. 


e%e Fashion has the scarf habit. Never were 
many beautiful, filmy scarfs seen. Prettiest 











evidence.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Popular . 
—A striking for Great 
Britain’s fuel resources was made the other day 
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pended upon to run a certain distance. No 
special starting device is needed, and speed. 
changing gear and various other devices are 
made unnecessary. 

——Chemists have been unable to obtain any 
extract having the properties of gastric juice, 
and for a number of years attempts have been 
made in France and Russia to secure the natural 
material from the stomachs of dogs or other 
animals. After long experiment, Dr. Hepp has 
succeeded in getting a regular supply from hogs, 
thus creating a new industry on a French farm. 
At the age of three or four months, the animals 
are so operated upon that their food does not 
pass through the stomach, and a gastric Gstuia 
is formed. Eating excites the usual flow of 
gastric juice, which, unmixed with food, is drawn 
twice daily from the fistula. The animals are 
kept clean, receive the best of food, and their 
health remains perfect in spite of the serious 
change in their digestive arrangement. The 
clear, amber colored gastric juice, which can be 
kept indefinitely, is of great value in treating 
stomach disorders. 

——To such an extent does religion prevail at 
Gonoatoa, in the South Seas, that every map, 
woman and child on that island who does not go 
to church at least three times a week is liable to 
be arrested and fined, the fine going to the king. 








Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
Prestdent-—Geerne f- Featee, —286 a. 


8. Winsor, Greenville, R. 1. 
—— and Transferring Ayrshir 
OF ons Boge fer ite furnished tree 
erd 


or Seventy-Five Cows 


paid; Monthly Milk the 

Fee eaten soe to ave kenerabions. pi nor len 

gy Oy may be ob azo the decketarr. 
—— under two years ol a 


to Non- 5 
‘Volume 1 to 14 be obtained from 
te Treasurer62 i eachn postage paid. 


Water Grown Cypress 


AIR DRIED 
is the stock we use in our 


Red Swamp T k 
Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here area few helpers we 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWER 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP- 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES AND 
TOWERS. 


RALPH B. CARTER CO. Inc 
47 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


H. INGLE & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
Leather Importers and Agents 


Specialty: Glove Wide and Waxed Splits 
Cash advanced on consignments 


BRONZE TUR KEYS 
BARRED COCKERELS 


Turkeys bred from 22-B. and 40 · D tom; also 

ve 60 Plymouth cockerels that are 

tom per bean Bar voekerela, $2 each, Tg er 

don't write. Address : 
Cc. F. RICE, INDIANOLA, ILL. 














ai times. J 0. ADAMS, Moweaqua, Ill. 


SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, IA., 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEEB. 


—— — has taught me to conduct pure-bred 
sales of all kinds with s high degree of success. 
Write for dates. 


z. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Will conduct sales on reasonabie terms 
with breeds, bioods and 


eg Me = gag 
Sg ee 


SAM W. KIDD, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, LEXINGTON, KV. 
FIVE YEARS successful for leading 
breeders of pedigreed stoc.. and stood the test. 


The Famous Greystone Kennels 


OFrEeER 


Noted Collies at Stud 














Mi. BURBEL.L. Mavacer. Voukers.N.Y¥. 
TEE CATALOGUE OF THE 


College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University 








© | ts now ready for distribution . For further informe 


DR. DAVID 8. WHITE, 
Columbus, ubto. 
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The Horse. 


Raising and Treining Colts. 


























































































































































































































































































balky horse or a kicker. If care needs to a iw de : — — bets feo oa 








. Reading today that a noted horse, brother —E 
to Maud S., the once celebrated trotter, = 
had been chloroformed at the age of twenty- | 
five, without ever having been driven or ⸗ 
even harnessed, because: no one, dared. to 
do We — me again. how foolish any > * 
hin £0 go untrained and uatucaht watil te {faction above tub lots as usual. The va- 
ught until he) vious imitation butters and factory goods'| 
— ———— and strong that his owner are selling in « limited way, ek 
wala terns, end ses Ime —— 
him to some professional horse trainer who mand in the general market. "4 
avows his determination to ‘‘ break that At New York receipts were light and sell- | €F 
horse or break his neck.” And I have seen | °T® Were able to maintain the recent ad- | ¢ 
a horse’s spirit so broken in such hands | ¥°"°° without difficulty, but there was s 
that if he ‘had been mine 1 should * disposition to move daubiogaly in.the Gireo- | Sy 
thought it but little worse if his neck bad | “2 of @ny further advance, Prices are | ¢) 
hes ware now considered quite high enough for| 
— safety, and yet if the present shortage con- - @ ge @ 2 ’ og ‘ * Vf * geek 
——— —2 Before be tinues it may be necessary to go still | ¢f Baha & 1 j FEN icy 4 ; 
was six months old he was accustomed to higher. The business of the Gay was) & ie: 
have the harness put on him, and obeyed the mainly on the basie-e8 Si) So ‘28 sents for} : — 
Se ee ee der - Direction of f ferbert Myrick 
- year old he submitted to drawa “aR 07 
alr to the best trade. It is possible | — 
doing 80 as a bo} of drawing his J sled, thata few very high scoring lots might ; = 
and before he me two are old his master ae ne ⸗ meget fooms * "@ Drake, Co., S.C , . 
drove on to a vr * —— * sae Snbroveuneat Ie — the : BUSHELS (GREEN WEIGHT) BUSHELS — CURED) — TOTAL EXPENSE NET EXPENSE PER BUSHEL e 
— — — based medium to choice grades, which .are crowd-| Yyv Yield, 1 acre, 255 | $264: 44 cents 
on his size, good looks or speed as upon his Bee coda ‘Saar we —— PFertilizer and manure used on one acre: 1000 ui stable manure, 4,800 tbs. Manipulated Guano, 1,800 lbs. Cotton Seed Meal, 400 J— x 
pd — cact ee oe Those whe — " Ibs. Bone and Acid Phosphate. Top dressing in Map 400 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda. Total 7,400 Ibs. fertilizer in addition to the-stable & ¢ 
asking abou! prices, but in some quar- — 
year = a — * ee ae ters there iss little pressure to sell,and|@y Manure. Variety com, ' Sputhern White Dent. - 
po - nate Gen yo oe mega » though | vaines are irregular in consequence. Leav- Second C TY) | 
a child ‘who Rules how to handle the vue ing the finest —— there are no settled | V on rop, AUF Rose, Yates County, New York. " a 
values and outlets are exceedingly narrow. | X ae i 
and not use the whip. So much for early | Tmitation creamery ls raling firm and fae.|@& 4 BUSHELS (GREEN W: — BUSHELS (CRIB CURED) TOTAL EXPENSE NETEXPENSE PER BUSHEL §& 
——— nd usage, 18 not this te | tory is steadier, the recent export demand Vield. 1 213° °) «| ry 
While on this:subiect allo 4 giving a little support to the market. Ex- | WJ » | acre, ; ex te 191 $62 : 16 cents ; 
that farcars whe have pood tanees Onete to | Portersare showing no interest whatever | ¢% Fertilizer used on ¢ne acre: 800 lbs. Mapes Corn Manure alone. No stable manure. Soil, sandy loam. Variety corn, Early V 
. sat a ° Ke a — — after | 2 Temovated, but the home demand has Mastodon.—F: ‘Th Am Agricul ” 
rain ot {romeach one erary Jou aft | pen qradualiy improving and fancy wall | — * 
— known brands are firm at 20 cents. +4 
never were in as good demand as today, or|” The week closes with the New York | Exivact from be American Agriculturist, Jan. 27, 1906, page 96, The World’s Record Corn Crop. Please & “fo 
sold at as good prices. The demand in the | oh 60s0 market in just about the same gen- ive the | t authentic yield of f f d, iety, et Dr. W. L. Da Washi “ e 
cities is principally for the heavy draught | ora) position as prevailed last week.|@) S!V& the largest a c yield of corn lor one acre of ground, variety, efc., etc. Dr. venport, Washington w 
—* hes“ Nae eee —_— t, | Demand still shows fairly satistactory/@) County, Virginia. |" ” uy 
ae oe ah a J— i are * F to! force, but pretty closely confined to mod- — an Om 
Foo ee ergot aes ara | crate quantities, as wanted for current use. | Vy The largest corn crop yet recorded was grown by Capt. Z. J. Drake of Marlboro, County, S.C. Notonlyis % : 
: Deal enerall i short sup- 
also very well udapted to work upon such plies Dek diepored to operate ‘mamnee (9 this the largest grown in America but in the World: In one season and on a single acre he produced 255 bushels and thus J a. 
, mouth manner. Current fresh receipts con- , * 
ort there iss demand e secured the American Agriculturist’s prize of $500. This was an elaborate experiment to prove how much corn could @ F 
working down, and market certainly ap- " 
action, and for let showy but equally se- | Dears ws bein good, healthy shape, Hold | 9 he actua onan acre, the cost of production having been a secondary matter in this case. 7 = 
them to work before the plow and mowing | cre, While fully retaining thelr confidence | Sy The second prize of this contest was won by Alfred Rose of Yates County, N. Y., who produced 2/3 bushe & — 
n the situation, are still di to meet | © 
machine, oF to drive to meeting, to mill and | the demand promptly as i — *æc cor m els of Early Mastodon corn. He planted one kernel every foot in rows 3 feet apart and fertilized with 800 pounds & spr 
, “| there is little if any warrant for change po 
mon New England roads, For such Por! rom late ruling prices. Exporters are in | Mapes Corn Manure. The soil was a sandy loam. The third prize was awarded to George Gartner of Pawnee Couns & we 
than the heavy welghts. Sach horses a geades.are ocsren died @onume, SGOT ty, Neb., who raised 17! bushels of Early Mastodon on a black, rich loam, fertilized with 90 loads of barnyard % = 
— age ~ wow bya scl > shade above exporters’ limits. Choice fall-;¥y Manure, planted in hills 3 by 3 feet. . a st 
even if they were much more abundant than | ‘0d? light skima in moderate supply and | : . 
ena ve * firmly, but winter-made skims show | # rT) mal 
q rreguiar quality and sell slowly. T spe 
remy inn of rnd mare to tree | inet cae tdviae to Gorge A oak 1 he Great orn Contest of the American Agricultu rist ¢ me 
bahar —— mag d —* = Britain report butter markets asin a very | (45 Crops in All) ” ide 
her ng Fg vp on of - * inte “ares demoralized condition. Receipts continue | W Bos 
J— age na re eat cole . ” a excessive and prices most irregular, and | & Crops 213, a ‘ana 95 bushels each; grown on one measured acre exclusively with the Mapes Corn Manure ” * 
—— pte yey —— —78 Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per acre) V the 
* —— a * ase —* be | 234 cents, Australian and Argentine 22t023|@) ¢xclusively, the American Agriculturist says: “If we allowonly $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no —— of W mal 
—* © offspring, but the tend- | cents, Russian 214 to 22) cents. American bottom stalks, the cost comies within twenty cents a bushel (shelled 2’ —* 
ency to weak * emer may result in | butters of all grades are exceedingly diffi 9 y (she corn). the 
—* ne is, — * ey 6, and 3 cult to move. Holders are offering liberal | The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than the Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). be 
vunna halen inne _ —8 pre ome concessions without effecting a clearance. | @ : — bro 
The best grades of creamery are freely | : woes ty ++ —* 
grown strong, A foundered mare seldom | offered at 20 cents downward. Very decent Some large crops grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, and reported in the agricultural press: nes 
rings a colt with a full breast and a good | offered at 18 to 19 cents. The | & Mi ™ we 
lung power. A vicious mare or one that vated P rr On two acres, 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 196 bushels shelled corn bushels of ears). acres, 1 ta bushe k 
has the Roman nose which horsemen think —* — — yA —“ On three — * same quantity, 489 bushels (oars). Grown ‘Dy Dr, nels shelled core, per note, grown Of * Rural New Torker, with the Mapes 3 pe 
indicates undue obstinacy,usually produces | gpoese markets continue win, but the| wy Henry Stewart. —New England Homestead. — aad eighty ats per, sore shelled, 98.45 bushels. 2,068 o the 
a colt which will need careful usage while | .+ 04. ig largely held by one or two concerns | & Ninety bushels 5 with 500 pounds per acre, 180 bushels (shelled) with ‘eo 8) on ase ads * di used.—Connect icut " sup 
young to prevent a contest of will between | wo resist further ouncessions. Finest pounds per acre. Value of grain slone over five times ae — canoe of the. . a bempets (core) 6a $ 87 bushels on one the 
him and his master which may result in&/ 4 merioan and Canadian 13) to 14 cents, af —tertilizer.— American — —— ——————— apes.— New Yorker. 






































































be taken to avoid these faults in the mare, se a i ths Ss ee jee i a mai 
it is even more necessary with the stallion. Big Gains in Farm Exports. — — en ; —* 
— “CORN A RENOVATING C — BE 
others, that is, they bave the power to trans- | States during the first seven months of the | € ; X pac 
— peahetadl ake aaa pr wn oe —— tyerantie eo eect aay The Mapes Corn Manure alone was used on the large crops recently described in American Agriculturist, but such yields are @& sin 
on energy, but tee songs sad the legs most * during * petted. Should It con * po only by an exceptional — of season, ‘st inshin re, sail, texture ¢ ‘and fertilization, and by the use of seed that will. . J 

requentiy depend upon the mar nue at this rate during the remainder of | produce two or more ears st rm is a com ively ‘ 
In breeding such horses as I have de-/ the year, the total foreign commerce for the 8 renovating cro pA — sure crop, rego Mapes says ae ee a. fertilization, —— ps 

soribed there may not bethe chance for a | fiscal year 1906 wonld ex eed $3,000,000,000, | a ng crop an exhausting crop as isgenerally supposed, bringing up the land to good condition for, grass or general “ 

few great prizes as there might bein breed-}@ Agar hat has not been reached inuny | crops, besides making money from the start, and having the field left clean and free of weeds.--(American Agriculturist). " 
ing from stallions with several generations | previous year in the history of our foreign Send for free... See in ad. | ., bes 
of trotting bred ancestry, but there will not | trade. ‘9 waa —— — —8 nt Hotere on Tom roar oops * —— 2 ant week's a Sy sent oem PLoves- the 
beas many blanks. The horse bred fora! This increase, which is shown by figures R ' corn, — Mapes rere. , abe 
trotter that does not prove able to go véry | just issued by the Department of Commerce | Branch 24? State St. r ass nr 143 S ax 
fast is apt to have little value as a carriage | and Labor, through its Bureau of ) : J UI 0 PERUY Liberty L, 9 duc 
horse or a family horse on the farm, but if | occurs in both imports and exp bat |W Hartford, Conn. New York. ry hu 
one is breeding for carriage hoyges, and thé | more especially in exports. In the seven | @ si , ma 
colt does not prove to have the good looks or — ending with January, imports have oe ¥ 808 
increased $70,000,000 over the correspond-| ir _=E- A. Briggs & Co., Attleboro. — W. F. Fillmore, Taree Rivers. . @ bes 







ing u. mths of the preceding fiscal year, and | X Clark Ellis & Sons, Milford. 


style to sult the most fastidious, ay yet 
prove a useful beast fora g } wagon, 









or for farm work. Of such colts It might be | exports have increased $155,000,000. ; Emerson & Co., South Chelmsford. be 
said, ‘* there is a prize in every ago.“ The inoreass ip importations ooours : ps ae " —* —— Hard Co., Leominster, , 

Farmers often make a mis pot only | chiefly in manufacturers’ materials and 45.5. Nason & Co., Westboro. ey —— * 
in failing to properly train thel¢ golts be-/ finished manafactures, while the increase F. E. Mole, ad Athol. po 








fore offering them for sale, but {mn negleot· in exportations occurs chiefly in agricult- W. A. Durham, Ashley Falis. 






ing to properly fit them to loo r best | ural products and manufactures. A feat- Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., South =U wil 
when shown to the p ive buyer. | ure of especial interest in the export record Deerfield, Sunderiand, Whately and. @ Say 
developed ' North Hatfeld. 


They are sent out without careful groom- | is the marked inorease which has 
ing, sometimes rough and jong-haired, 
thin in flesh and without the muscles well 
developed by daily exercise tp round out 
the limbs and build up the fips. It re- 
quires an experienced eye to discern the 
future horse at his best in such @ guise, as 
it does to detect the diamond i * rough, 
uncut stone. 

When a really good animal in such a con- 
dition falls into the hands of a dealer it is 
usually kept for weeks in a city stable at 
about four times what it would have cost to 
keep him on the farm. He is well fed. and 
combed and brushed almest all the time 
when he is not being exercised up and down 
the city streets, sometimes muh to the ter- 





















































value of breadstaffs éxported in January 
amounted to over $26,000,000, and in Decem- 
ber toa like sam, which isa larger value 
of breadstuffs exported than in any month 
since August, 1901. This marked increase 
in the exportation of breadstuffs oocurs in 
corn, wheat, and wheat flour, wheat ex- sotton 
ports inthe month of January being over having been 11.6 cents, 


4,000,000 bushels, against a quarter of 2 A 

a million bushels in January of the pre- —— - a gg year. 
ceding year, flour 1,250,000 barrels, against | 14. 1dos aa January, 1906, —— 
a half million in January, 1905, while call’ 2h times eh cred chix tae eorrespend- practi- 
corn exports increased from 16,000,000 tant ganeiitie ve the - fiscal year. ae 
bushels -in January, 1905, to 27,000,000 in Provisions also st — * aga a 











































following Feb. | ing excellent prices. Live fowls show no | well advanced, the old stock 
disturbances of | change in price. sold out within four months, most 
At New York fresh-kilied poultry is in =~ ey hy 

































ror, if not the danger, of pedestrians. He is | January of the present year. January also Sexe Sig ayy ie aN ape — 

made way wise in regard to tro!ley cars and | shows a marked increase in the exportation —— —— gear Janu- | These aport that are of in- Reem ge cohen ee slowly. ps & 

automobiles, and when he is sold the dealer | of provisions, under which term are in- | **%>* ee total for Sk tart B inh —* are surely —— _ Fowls are in moderate aup· quantity of potatoes in storage in 
expects and obtains almost as much for! cluded meats and dairy products, the —* $49,000,000, —— nie — —* — | weights oa ———— Aroostook County, Me., is estimated at 
what he has done in these few weeks as/total for that month being $24,000,000, | « me respondingimonths of t —* —S—— * fowls Ee pets something like half a million bushels. 

the farmer gets for his care during the years | against $17,000,000 in January of last year. pm a in of mesh oe ‘oe —* dew po gy OE path mg very ' a 

he has kept him froma foal. Yet there is ' For the seven months ending with January and isi is —— — * but average grades duil a ee —* * Cataway Experience. 


nothing in this “ fitting ’’. the colt, as it is | provisions showed a total exportation of |. 
called, unless it is the shoeing him prop- | $134,000,000, against $108,000,000 for the 
erly that might not be done by the farmer | corresponding period of the preceding year. 
or the farmer’s son if he has good judgment | Cotton for the month of January shows 
and patience, and it should be'a labor of a marked decline as compared with Janu 
love for one wholbegins-to,care.for and pet | ary, 1905, the quantity being 
the colt when it first appears on the farm. against 419,000,000 ’ 
I would like to see horses bred and raised | last year,though the value for » 1906, | St. 
in New England as they were when I was | is practically $39,000,000, againat $30,500,- | 
young, and I would like to see them sent ie Na " 
out from the farms in such condition that ae 
the ones who raise them will realize good |- 
pay and the proper credit for their pains- 
taking instead of accepting what the dealer 
may be willing to offer. Buyers are waiting 
for such young horses and willing to pay | 
good —— MFu-⸗. 


While trade continues very qui : 
prices have moved up a peg in —— 


the firmer situation in —e— r 4 pr — ES tren A a ry. i — Shy —— a 
to respond fully to the improved price fiat FIRED * len ab-general line | legis. | of poultry, strivals ‘ftom distant sectio best native stor ‘ Desir 
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